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‘* A kiss for your thimble?” 
‘* Certainly,” said she, taking it. 
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CHAPTER I.* 


“TAT the untimely death at the age 
[ of fifty-eight of that great prince, 
Charles, Duke of Shrewsbury, my most 
noble and generous patron, has afflicted 
me with a sorrow which I may truly call 
acerbus et ingens, is nothing to the world ; 
which from one in my situation could 
expect no other, and, on the briefest 
relation of the benefits I had at his 
hands, might look for more. Were 
this all, therefore, or my task confined to 
such a relation, I should supererogate 
indeed in making this appearance. But 
[ am informed that my lord Duke’s 
death has revived in certain quarters those 
rumours to his prejudice which were so 
industriously put about at the time of his 
first retirement; and which, refuted as 
they were at the moment by the express 
declaration of his Sovereign, and at 
leisure by his own behaviour, as well as 
by the support which at two great crises 
he gave to the Protestant succession, 
formed always a proof of the malice, as 
10w of the persistence, of his enemies. 

Still, such as they are, and though, not 








these circumstances only, but a thousand 
others have time after time exposed them, 
I am instructed that they are again 
afloat ; and find favour in circles where to 
think ill of public men is held the first 
test of experience. And this being the 
case, and my affection for my lord such 
as is natural, I perceive a clear duty. I 
do not indeed suppose that anyone can 
at this time of day effect that which the 
sense of all good men failed to effect 
while he lived—I mean the final killing of 
those rumours ; nor is a plain tale likely 
to persuade those, with whom idle reports, 
constantly furbished up, of letters seen in 
France, weigh more than a consistent life. 
But my lord’s case is now, as I take it, 
removed to the Appeal Court of Posterity; 
which nevertheless, a lie constantly iterated 
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may mislead. To provide somewhat to 
correct this, and wherefrom future his- 
torians may draw, I who knew him well, 
and was in his confidence and in a man- 
ner in his employment at the time of Sir 
John Fenwick’s case—of which these 
calumnies were always compact—propose 
to set down my evidence here; shrink- 
ing from no fulness, at times even ven- 
turing on prolixity, and always remem- 
bering a saying of Lord Somers’, that 
often the most material part of testi- 
mony is that on which the witness values 
himself least. To adventure on this 
fulness, which in the case of many, and 
perhaps the bulk of writers, might issue 
in the surfeit of their readers, I feel 
myself emboldened by the possession of 
a brief and concise manner of writing ; 
which, acquired in the first place in the 
circumstances presently to appear, was 
later improved by constant practise in 
the composition of my lord’s papers. 

And here some will expect me to pro- 
ceed at once to the events of the year 
1696, in which Sir John suffered, or at 
least 1695. But softly, and a little if you 
please ad ovo ; still the particulars which 
enabled my lord's enemies to place a 
sinister interpretation on his conduct in 
those years had somewhat, and, alas, too 
much, to do with me. Therefore, before 
I can clear the matter up from every point 
of view, I am first to say who I am, and 
how I came to fallin the way of that great 
man and gain his approbation ; with other 
preliminary matters, relating to myself, 
whereof some do not please at thisdistance, 
and yet must be set down, if with a wry 
face. 

Of which, I am glad to say, that the 
worst—with one exception—comes first, 
or at least early. And with that, to pro- 
ceed ; premising always that, as in all that 
follows I am no one, and the tale is my 
lord’s, I shall deal very succinctly with 
my own concerns and chancings, and 
where I must state them for clearness 
of narration, will do so currente calamo 


(as the ancients were wont to say), and so 
forthwith to those more important matters 
with which my readers desire to be made 
acquainted. 

Suffice it, then, that I was born near 
Bishop’s Stortford, on the borders of 
Hertfordshire, in that year so truly called 
the Annus Mirabilis, 1666 ; my father, a 
small yeoman, my mother of no better 
stock, she being the daughter of a poor 
parson in that neighbourhood. In such 
a station she was not likely to boast much 
learning, yet she could read, and, having 
served two years in a great man’s still- 
room, had acquired notions of gentility 
that went as ill with her station as they . 
were little calculated to increase her con- 
tentment. Our house lay not far from 
the high road between Ware and Bishop’s 
Stortford, which furnished us with fre- 
quent opportunities of viewing the King 
and Court, who were in the habit of pass- 
ing that way two or three times in the 
year to Newmarket to see the horse-races. 
On these occasions we crowded with our 
neighbours to the side of the road, and 
gaped on the pageant, which lacked no 
show of ladies, both masked and un- 
masked, and gentlemen in all kinds of 
fripperies, and mettlesome horses that hit 
the taste of some among us better than 
eit’ er. On these excursions my mother 
was ever the foremost and the most 
ready; yet it was not long before I 
learned to beware of her hand for days 
after, and expect none but gloomy looks 
and fretful answers; while my father dared 
no more spell duty for as much as a week 
than refuse the King’s taxes. 

Nevertheless, and whatever she was as 
a wife—and it is true she could ding my 
father’s ears, and, for as handsome as she 
was, there were times when he would have 
been happier with a plainer woman—I 
am far from saying that she was a bad 
mother. Indeed, she was a kind, if 
fickle, and passionate one, wiser at large 
and in intention than in practice and in 
small matters. Yet if for one thing only, 
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and putting aside natural affection—in 
which I trust I am not deficient—she 
deserved to be named by me with undy- 
ing gratitude. For having learned to 
read, but never to write, beyond, that is, 
the rifle of her maiden name, she valued 
scholarship both by that she had and 
that he had not; and in the year after I 
was breeched, prevailed on my father who, 
for his part, good man, never advanced 
beyond the Neck Verse, to bind me to the 
ancient Grammar School at Bishop’s Stort- 
fo d, then kept by a Mr. G . 

I believe that there were some who 
thought this as much beyond our pre- 
tensions as our small farm fell below the 
homestead of a man of substance ; and 
for certain, the first lesson I learned at 
that school was to behave myself lowly 
and reverently to all my betters, being 
trounced on arrival by three squires’ sons, 
and afterwards, in due order and grada- 
tion, by all who had or affected gentility. 
To balance this I found that I had the 
advantage of my master’s favour, and that 
for no greater a thing than the tinge of 
my father’s opinions. For whereas the 
commonalty in that country, asin all the 
eastern counties, had been for the Parlia- 
ment in the late troubles, and still loved 
a patriot, my father was a King’s man; 
which placed him high in Mr. G ’s 
estimation, who had been displaced by 
the Rump and hated all of that side, and 
not for the loss of his place only, but, 
and in a far greater degree, for a thing 
which befell him later, after he had 
withdrawn to Oxford. For being of St. 
John’s College, and seeing all that rich 
and loyal foundation at stake, he en- 
tered himself in a body of horse which 
was raised among the younger collegians 
and servants; and probably if he had 
been so lucky as to lose an eye or an arm 
in the field of honour, he would have for- 
given Oliver all, and not the King’s suffer- 
ings only, but his own. But in place of 








that it was his ill-chance to be one of a 
troop that, marching at night by the river 
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near Wallingford, took fright at nothing 
and galloped to Abingdon without draw- 
ing rein; for which reason, and because 
an example was needed, they were dis- 
banded. True, I never heard that the 
fault on that occasion lay with our master, 
nor that he was a man of less courage 
than his neighbours ; but he took the 
matter peculiarly to heart, and never 
forgave the Roundheads the slur they 
had unwittingly cast on his honour; on 
the contrary, and in the event, he regu- 
larly celebrated the thirtieth of January 
by flogging the six boys who stood lowest 
in each form, and afterwards reading the 
service of the day over their smarting 
tails. By some, indeed, it was alleged that 
the veriest dunces, if of loyal stock, might 
look to escape on these occasions ; but 
I treat this as a calumny. 

That the good man did in truth love 
and favour loyalty, however, and this with- 
out sparing the rod in season, Iam myself 
a bright and excellent example. For 
though I never attained to the outward 
flower of scholarship by proceeding to 
the learned degree of arts at either of 
the Universities, I gained the root and 
kernel of the matter at Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, being able at the age of fourteen to 
write a fine hand, and read Eutropius, and 
Ceesar, and teach the horn-book and Christ- 
Cross to younger boys. These attainments, 
and the taste for polite learning, which, 
as these pages will testify, I have never 
ceased to cultivate, I owe rather to the 
predilection which he had for me than 
to my own gifts; which, indeed, though 
doubtless I was always a boy of parts, 
I do not remember to have been great 
at the first. Sub ferulé, however, and 
with encouragement, I so far advanced 
that he presently began to consider the 
promoting me to the place of usher, with 
a cane in commendam ; and, doubtless, he 
would have done it but for a fit that took 
him at the first news of the Rye House 
Plot, and the danger his Sacred Majesty 
had run thereby—which a friend impru- 
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dently brought to him when he was merry 
after dinner—and which caused an illness 
that at one and the same time carried him 
off, and deprived me of the best of peda- 
gogues. 

After that, and learning that his suc- 
cessor had a son whom he proposed to 
promote to the place I desired, I returned 
to the school no more, but began to live 
at home ; at first with pleasure, but after 
no long interval with growing chagrin 
and tedium. Our house possessed none 
of the comforts that are necessary to 
idleness, and therefore when the east 
wind drove me indoors from swinging 
on the gate, or sulking in the stack-yard, 
I found in it neither welcome nor occupa- 
tion. My younger brother had seized on 
the place of assistant to my father, and hav- 
ing got thews and experience amdulando, 
found fresh ground every day for making 
mock of my uselessness. Did I milk, the 
cows kicked over the bucket, while I 
thought of other things; did I plough, 
my furrows ran crooked ; when I thrashed, 
the flail soon wearied my arms. In the 
result, therefore, the respect with which my 
father had at first regarded my learning, 
wore off, and he grew to hate the sight 
of me whether I hung over the fire or 
loafed in the doorway, my sleeves too 
short for my chapped arms, and my 
breeches barely to my knees. Though 
my mother still believed in me, and occa- 
sionally, when she was in an ill-humour 
with my father, made me read to her, her 
support scarcely balanced the neighbours’ 
sneers. Nor when I chanced to displease 
her—which, to do her justice, was not 
often, for I was her favourite—was she 
above joining in the general cry, and ask- 
ing me, while she cuffed me, whether I 
thought the cherries fell into the mouth, 
and meant to spend all my life with my 
hands in my pockets. 

To make a long story short, at the end 
of twelve months, whereof every day of the 
last ten increased my hatred of our home 
surroundings, the dull strip of common 


before the door, the duck-pond, the grey 
horizon, and the twin ash-trees on which I 
had cut my name so often, I heard through 
a neighbour that an usher was required in 
a school at Ware. This was enough for me ; 
while, of my family, who saw me leave 
with greater relief on their own account 
than hope on mine, only my mother felt or 
affected regret. With ten shillings in my 
pocket, her parting gift, and my scanty 
library of three volumes packed among my 
clothes on my back, I plodded the twelve 
miles to Ware, satisfied the learned Mr. 
D that I had had the small-pox, 
would sleep three in a bed, and knew 
more than he did; and the same day was 
duly engaged to teach in his classical 
seminary, in return for my board, lodg- 
ing, washing, and nine guineas a year. 
He had trailed a pike in the wars, and 
was an ignorant, but neither a cruel nor, 
save in the pretence of knowledge, a dis- 
honest man ; it might be supposed, there- 
fore, that, after the taste of idleness and 
dependence I had had, I should here find 
myself tolerably placed, and in the fair 
way of promotion. But I presently found 
that I had merely exchanged a desert for 
a prison, wherein I had not only the 
shepherding of the boys to do, both by 
night and day, which in a short time grew 
inconceivably irksome, so that I had to 
choose whether I would be tyrant or slave ; 
but also the main weight of teaching, and 
there no choic:. at all but to be a drudge. 
And this without any alleviation from 
weck’s end to week’s end, either at meals or 
at any other time! for my employer’s wife 
had high notions, and must keep a separate 
house, though next door, and with com- 
munications; sitting down with us only 
on Sundays, and then at dinner, when woe 
betide the boy who gobbled his food or 
choked over the pudding-balls. Having 
satisfied herself on my first coming that 
my father was neither of the Quorum nor 
of Justice’s kin, and, in fact, a mere rustic 
nobody, she had no more to say to me, but 
when she was not scolding her husband, 
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addressed herself solely to one of the boys, 
who by virtue of an uncle who was a 
Canon, had his seat beside her. Insensibly, 
her husband, who at first, with an eye to my 
knowledge and his own deficiencies, had 
been more civil to me, took the same tone ; 
and not only that, but, finding that I was 
to be trusted, he came less and less into 
school, until at last he would only appear 
for a few minutes in the day, and to carve 
when we had meat, and to see the lights 
extinguished at night. This without any 
added value for me ; so that the better I 
served him —and for a year I managed his 
school for him—the less he favoured me, 
and at last thought a nod all the converse 
he owed me in the day. 

Consigned to this solitary life by those 
above me, it was not likely that I should 
find compensation in the society of lads to 
whom I stood in an odious light, and of 
whom the oldest was no more than four- 
teen. For what was our life? Such hours 
as we did not spend in the drudgery of 
school, or in our beds, we passed in a 
yard on the dank side of the house, a 
grassless place, muddy in winter and dusty 
in summer, overshadowed by one skeleton 
tree; and wherein, since all violent 
games and sports were forbidden by the 
good lady’s scruples (who belonged to the 
fanatical party) as savouring of Popery, 
we had perforce to occupy ourselves with 
bickerings and complaints and chiliish 
plays. Abutting on the garden of her 
house, this yard presented on its onc 
open side a near prospect of water-butts, 
and drying clothes, so that to this day I 
profess that I hold it in greater horror 
than any other place or thing at that 
school. 

It is true we walked out in the country 
at rare intervals ; but as three sides of the 
town were forbidden to us by a great man, 
whose property lay in that quarter, and 
who feared for his game, our excursions 
were always along one road, which afforded 


neither change nor variety. Moreover, I 


had a particular reason for liking these 


excursions as little as possible, which was 
that they exposed me to frequent meet- 
ings with gay young sparks of ‘my own age, 
whose scornful looks as they rode by, with 
the contemptuous names they called after 
me, asking who dressed the boys’ hair and 
the like, I found it difficult to support— 
even with the aid of those reflections on 
the dignity of learning and the ‘Latin 
tongue which I had imbibed from my 
late master. 

Be it remembered (in palliation of that 
which I shall presently tell) that at this 
time I was only eighteen, an age at which 
the passions and ambitions awake, and 
that this was my life. At a time when 
youth demands change and excitement 
and the fringe of ornament, my days and 
weeks went by in a plain round, as barren 
of wholesome interests as it was unadorned 
by any kindly aid or companionship. To 
rise, to teach, to use the cane, to move 
always in a dull atmosphere of routine; 
for diversion to pace the yard I have de- 
scribed, always with shrill quarrellings in 
my ears —these with the weekly walk made 
up my life at Ware, and must form my 
excuse. How the one came to an abrupt 
end, how I came to have sore need of the 
other, it is now my business to tell; but 
of these in the next chapter; wherein 
also I propose to show, without any 
moralities, another thing that shall prove 
them to the purpose, namely, how these 
early experiences, which I have thus 
curtly described, led me per viam doloro- 
sam to my late lord, and mingled my 
fortunes with his, under circumstances 
not unworthy of examination by those who 
take mankind for their study. 


CHAPTER II. 

To begin, Mrs. D——, my master’s 
better-half, though she seldom 
descended to our house, and when en- 
gaged in her kitchen premises affected 
to ignore the proximity of ours, enjoyed 
in Ware the reputation of a shrewd and 
capable housewife. Whether she owed 


con- 














She looked directly at me. 
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this solely to the possession of a sharp 
temper and voluble voice, I cannot say ; 
but only that during all the time I was 
there I scarcely ever passed an hour in 
our miserable playground without my 
ears being deafened and my brain irri- 
tated by the sound of her chiding. She 
had the advantage, when I first came to 
the school, of an elderly servant, who 
went about her work under an even flow 
of scolding, and, it may be, had become 
so accustomed to the infliction as to be 
neither the better nor worse for it. But 
about the time of which I am writing, 
when, as I have said, I had been there 
twelve months, I remarked a change in 
Mrs. D——’s voice, and judged from the 
increased acerbity and rising shrillness 
of her tone that she had passed from drill- 
ing an old servant to informing a new 
one. To confirm this theory, before 
long, “ Lazy slut!” and “‘ Dirty baggage!” 
and “Take that, Insolence,” were the 
best of the terms I heard; and these so 
frequently mingled with blows and slaps, 
and at times with the sound of sobbing, 
that my gall rose. I had listened in- 
differently enough, and, if with irritation, 
without much pain, to the chiding of the 
old servant ; and I knew no more of this 
one. But by the instinct which draws 
youth to youth, or by reason of Mrs. 
D ’s increased severity, I began to feel 
for her, to pity her, and at last to wonder 
what she was like, and her age, and so 
forth. 

Nothing more formidable than a low pal- 
ing separated the garden of Mrs. D ’s 
house from our yard; but that her eyes 
might not be offended by the ignoble 
sight of the trade by which she lived, four 
great water-butts were ranked along the 
fence, which being as tall as a man, and 
nicely arranged, and strengthened on the 
inner side by an accumulation of rubbish 
and so forth, formed a pretty effective 
screen, The boys indeed had their spy- 
holes, and were in the habit of peeping 
when I did not check them ; but in only 











one place, at the corner farthest from the 
house, was it possible to see by accident, 
as it were, and without stooping or 
manifest prying, a small patch of the 
garden. This gap in the corner I had 
hitherto shunned, for Mrs. D had 
more than once sent me from it with a flea 
in my ear and hot cheeks : now, however, 
it became a favourite with me, and as far 
as I could, without courting the notice 
of the wretched urchins who whined 
and squabbled round me, I began to 
frequent it ; sometimes leaning against 
the abutting fence with my back to the 
house, as in a fit of abstraction, and then 
slowly turning—when I did not fail to 
rake the aforesaid patch with my eyes; 
and sometimes taking that corner for 
the limit of a brisk walk to and fro, 
which made it natural to pause and wheel 
at that point. 

Notwithstanding these ruses, however, 
and though Mrs. D ’s voice, raised 
in anger, frequently bore witness to her 
neighbourhood, it was some time before 
I caught a glimpse of the person, whose 
fate, more doleful than mine, yet, not 
dissimilar, had awakened my _ interest. 
At length I cspied her, slowly crossing 
the garden, with her back to me and a 
yoke on her shoulders. Two pails hung 
from the yoke, I smelled swill ; and in a 
trice seeing in her no more than a 
wretched drab, in clogs and a coarse 
sacking-apron, I felt my philanthropy. 
brought to the test; and without a 
second glance turned away in disgust. 
And thought no more of her. 

After that I took a distaste for the 
gap, and I do not remember that I 
visited it for a week or more; when, at 
length, chance or custom taking me there 
again, I saw the same woman hanging 
clothes on the line. She had her back to 
me as on the former occasion ; but this 
time I lingered watching her, and whether 
she knew or not that I was there, her 
work presently brought her towards the 
place in the fence beside the water-barrels, 
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at which I stood gazing. Still, I. could 
not see her face, in part because she did 
not turn my way, and more because she 
wore a dirty limp sun-bonnet, which 
obscured her features. But I continued 
to watch ; and by-and-bye she had finished 
her hanging, and took up the empty 
basket to go in again; and thereon, sud- 
denly in the act of rising from stooping, 
she looked directly at me, not being more 
than two, or at the most three, paces from 
me. It was but one look, and it lasted, I 
suppose, two seconds or so ; but it touched 
something in me that had never been 
touched before, and to this time of 
writing, and though I have been long 
married and have children, my body burns 
at the remembrance of it. For not only 
was the face that for those two seconds 
looked into mine a face of rare beauty, 
brown and low-browed, with scarlet, laugh- 
ing lips, and milk-white teeth, and eyes of 
witchery, brighter than a queen’s jewels, 
but in the look, short as it was and pass- 
ing, shone a something that I had never 
seen in a woman’s face before, a some- 
thing, God knows what, appeal or passion 
or temptation, that on the instant fired 
my blood. I suppose, nay, I know now, 
that the face that flashed that look at me 
from under the dirty sun-bonnet could 
change toa marvel ; and in a minute, and 
as by a miracle, become dull and almost 
ugly, or the most beautiful in the world. 
But then, that and all such things were 
new to me who knew no women, and had 
never spoken to a woman in the way of 
love, nor thought of one when her back 
was turned; so new, that when it was 
over and she gone without a second 
glance, I went back to the house another 
man, my heart thumping in my breast, 
and my cheeks burning, and my whole 
being oppressed with desire and bashful- 
ness and wonder and curiosity, and a 
hundred other emotions that would not 
permit me to be at ease until I had hid- 
den myself from all eyes. 

Well, to be brief, that, in less than the 


time I have taken to tell it, changed all. 
I was eighteen ; the girl’s shining eyes 
burned me up, as flame burns stubble. In 
an hour, a week, a day, I can no more say 
within what time than I can describe 
what befel me before I was born—for if 
that was a sleeping, this was a dream, and 
passed swift and confused as one—I was 
madly and desperately in love. Her face 
brilliant, mischievous, alluring, rose before 
the thumbed grammar by day, and the dim 
casement of the fetid, crowded bedroom 
bynight, and filled the slow, grey dawnings, 
now with joy and now with despair. For 
the time, I thought only of her, lived for 
her, did my work in dreams of her. I kept 
no count of time, I gave no heed to what 
passed around me; but I went through 
the routine of my miserable life, happy as 
the slave that, rich in the possession of 
some beneficent drug, defies the pains of 
labour and the lash. I say my miserable 
life ; but I say it, so great was the change, 
in a figure only and in retrospect. Mrs. 
D—— might scorn me now, and the boys 
squabble round me, yet that life was no 
longer miserable nor dull, whereof every 
morning flattered me with hopes of seeing 
my mistress, and every third day or so 
fulfilled the promise. 

With all this, and though from the mo- 
ment her eyes met mine across the fence, 
her beauty possessed me utterly, a full 
fortnight elapsed before I spoke with her. 
In the interval I saw her three times, and 
always in the wretched guise in which she 
had first appeared to me; which, so far 
from checking my passion, now augmented 
it by the full measure of the mystery with 
which the sordidness of her dress, in con- 
trast with her beauty, invested her in my 
mind. But, for speaking with her, that 
was another matter, and one presenting 
so many difficulties (whereof, as the boys’ 
constant presence and Mrs. D ’s tem- 
per were the greatest, so my bashfulness 
was not the least) that I think we might 
have gone another fortnight, and perhaps 
a third to that, and not come to it, had 
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not a certain privilege, on which Mr. 
1)——’s good lady greatly prided her- 
self, come to our aid in the nick of 
time, and by bringing us into the same 
room (a thing which had never occurred 
before, and of itself threw me into a fever) 
combined with fortune to aid my hopes. 

This privilege—so Mrs. D in- 
variably styled it—was the solemn gather- 
ing of the household on one Sunday in 
each month to listen to a discourse which, 
her husband sitting meekly by, she read 
to us from the works of some Inde- 
pendent divine. On these occasions she 
delivered herself so sonorously and with 
so much gusto, that I do not doubt 
she found compensation in them for 
the tedium of the sermon on Passive 
Obedience, or on the fate of the Amalekite, 
to which, in compliance with the laws 
against Dissent, she had perforce listened 
carlier in the day. The master and mis- 
tress and the servant sat on one side of 
the room, I with the boys on the other ; 
and hitherto I am unable to say which 
of us had suffered more under the in- 
fliction. But the appearance of my sweet 
martyr—so, when Madam’s voice rang 
shrillest and most angrily over the soap- 
suds, I had come to think of her—in a 
place behind her master and mistress 
(being the same in which the old servant 
had nodded and grunted every sermon 
evening since my coming), put a new 
complexion on the matter. For her, 
she entered, as if unconscious of my pre- 
sence, and took her seat with downcast 
eyes and hands folded, and that dull look 
on her face which, when she chose, veiled 
three-fourths of its beauty. But my ears 
flamed, and the blood surged to my 
head ; and I thought that all must read 
my secret in my face. 

With Mrs. D——, however, this was 
the one hour in the month when the sus- 
picions natural in one of her carping tem- 
per slept, and she tasted a pleasure com- 
paratively pure. Majestically arrayed in 
a huge pair of spectacles—which on this 








occasion, and in the character of the 
family priest, her vanity permitted and 
even incited her to wear—and provided 
with a couple of tall tallow candles, which 
it was her husband’s duty to snuff, she 
would open the dreaded quarto and 
prop it firmly on the table before her. 
Then, after giving out her text in a tone 
that need not have disgraced Hugh 
Peters or the most famous preacher of 
her persuasion, it was her custom to lift 
her eyes and look round to assure herself 
that all was cringing attention ; and this 
was the trying moment; woe to the boy 
whose gaze wandered—his back would 
smart for it before he slept. These pre- 
liminaries at an end, however, and the 
discourse begun, the danger was over for 
the time ; for, in the voluptuous roll of 
the long wordy sentences, and the elec- 
tions and damnations, and free wills that 
plentifully bestrewed them, she speedily 
forgot all but the sound of her own voice ; 
and, nothing occurring to rouse her, 
might be trusted to read for the hour and 
half with pleasure to herself and without 
risk to others. 

So it fell out on this occasion. As 
soon, therefore, as the steady droning of 
her voice gave me courage to look up, I 
had before me the same scene with which 
a dozen Sunday evenings had made me 
familiar ; the dull circle of yellow light ; 
within it Madam’s horn-rimmed glasses 
shining over the book, while her finger 
industriously followed the lines; a little 
behind, her husband, nodding and re- 
covering himself by turns. Not now was 
this all, how.ver : now I saw also imprimis, 
a dim oval face, framed in the background 
behind the two old people ; and that, now 
in shadow now in light, gleamed before my 
fascinated eyes with unearthly beauty. 
Once or twice, fearing to be observed, I 
averted my gaze and looked elsewhere ; 
guiltily and with hot temples. But always 
I returned to it again. And always, the 
longer I let my eyes dwell on the vision— 
for a vision it seemed in the halo of the 
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In a second brcughit him, still half-asleep, but swearing, to his feet. 
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candles — and the more monotonous 
hung the silence, broken only by Mrs. 
D ’s even drone, the more distinctly 
the beautiful face stood out, and the more 
bewitching and alluring appeared the red 
lips and smiling eyes and dark clustering 
hair, that moment by moment drew my 
heart from me, and kindled my ripening 
brain and filled my veins with fever ! 

“Seventhly, and under this head, of 
the sin of David!” 

So Mrs. D—— booming on, in her 
deep voice, to all seeming endlessly ; 
while the air of the dingy whitewashed 
room grew stale, and the candles guttered 
and burned low, and the boys, poor 
little wretches, leaned on one another’s 
shoulders and sighed, and it was difficult 
to say whether Mr. D ’s noddings or 
his recoveries went nearer to breaking his 
neck. At last—or was it only my fancy ?— 
I thought I made out a small brown hand 
gliding within the circle of light. Then— 
or was I dreaming ?—one of the candles 
began to move ; but to move so little and 
so stealthily, that I could not swear to it ; 
nor ever could have sworn, if Mr. D ’s 
wig had not a moment later taken fire with 
a light flame, and a stench, and a frizzling 
sound, that in a second brought him, still 
half-asleep, but swearing, to his feet. 

Mrs. D , her mouth open, and the 
volume lifted, halted in the middle of a 
word, and glared as if she had been shot; 
her surprise at the interruption so great— 
and no wonder—that she could not for a 
while find words. But the stream of her 
indignation, so checked, only gathered 
volume ; and in a few seconds broke forth. 

“Mr. D !” she cried slamming the 
book down on the table. “You disgust- 
ing beast! Do you know that the boys 
are here?” 

“My wig is on fire!” he cried for 
answer. He had taken it off, and now 
held it at arm’s length, looking at it so 
ruefully that the boys, though they knew 
the danger, could scarcely restrain their 
laughter. 

















“And serve you right for a weak- 
kneed member!” his wife answered in a 
voice that made us quake. “If you had 
not guzzled at dinner, sir, and swilled 
small beer you would have remained 
awake instead of spoiling a good wig, and 
staining your soul! Ay, and causing 
these little ones——” 

*“*T never closed my eyes!” he declared, 
roundly. 

“‘Rubbish!” she answered in a tone 
that would brook no denial. And then, 
“Give the wig to Jennie, sir!” she con- 
tinued, peremptorily. “And put your 
handkerchief on your head. It is well 
that good Mr. Nesbit does not know what 
language has been used during his dis- 
course ; it would cut that excellent man 
to the heart. Do you hear, sir, give 
the wig to Jennie!” she screamed. “A 
handkerchief is good enough for profane 
swearers and filthy talkers! And too 
good! Too good, sir!” 

He went reluctantly to obey, seeing 
nothing for it ; but between his anger and 
Jennie’s clumsiness, the wig, in passing 
from one to the other, fell under the table. 
This caused Mrs. D , who was at the 
end of her patience, to spring up ina rage, 
and down wenta candle. Nor was this the 
worst ; for the grease in its fall cast a trail 
of hot drops on her Sunday gown, and in 
a flash she was on the maid and had 
smacked her face till the room rang. 

“Take that, and that, you clumsy 
baggage!” she cried in a fury, her face 
crimson. “And that! And the next 
time you offer to take a gentleman’s wig 
have better manners. This will cost you 
a year’s wages, my tine madam! and let 
me hear of your stepping over the door- 
step until it is earned, and I will have 
you jailed and whipped. Do you hear? 
And you,” she continued, turning feroci- 
ously on her husband, “swearing on the 
Lord’s day like a drunken, raffling, God- 
forsaken Tantivy! You are not much 
better !” 

It only remains in my memory now as a 
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coarse outburst of vixenish temper, made 
prominent by after-events. But what I 
felt at the moment I should in vain try 
to describe. At one time I was on the 
point of springing on the woman, and 
at another all but caught the sobbing 
girl in my arms and challenged the world 
to touch her.  For- 
tunately, Mr. D——, 
now fully awakened, 
and the more inclined 
to remember decency in 
proportion as his wife 
forgot it, recalled me to 
myself by sternly bid- 
ding me see the boys 
to their beds. 

Glad to escape, they 
needed no second order, 
but flocked to the door, 
and I with them. In 
our retreat, it was neces- 
sary for me to pass close 
to the shrinking girl, 
whom Mrs. D was 
still abusing with all the 
cruelty imaginable; as 
I did so I heard, or 
dreamed that I heard, 
three words, breathed in 
the faintest possible 
whisper. I say, dreamed 
I heard, for the girl 
neither looked at me 
nor removed the apron aig 
from her face, nor by 
abating her sobs or any ( 
other sign betrayed that 
she spoke or that she ' 
was conscious of my neighbourhood. 

Yet the three words, ‘Garden, ten 
minutes,” so gently breathed, that I 
doubted while I heard, could only have 
come from her; and assured of that, it 
will be believed that I found the ten 
minutes I spent seeing the boys to bed 
by the light of one scanty rushlight the 
longest and most tumultuous I ever 
If she had not spoken I should 
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passed. 





In an instant I was on the other side of the fence. 


have found it a sorry time, indeed ; since 
the moment the door was closed behind 
me I discerned a hundred reasons to be 
dissatisfied with my conduct, thought of 
a hundred things I should have said, and 
saw a hundred things I should have done ; 
and stood a coward convicted. Now, how- 
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ever, all was not over; I might explain. I 
was about to see her, to speak with her, to 
pour out my indignation and pity, perhaps 
to touch her hand; and in the delicious 
throb of fear and hope and excitement with 
which these anticipations filled my breast, 
I speedily forgot to regret what was past. 
CHAPTER III. 

Doubtless there have been men able 

to boast, and with truth, that they carried 
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to their first assignation with a woman an 
even pulse. But as I do not presume to 
rank myself among these, who have been 
commonly men of high station (of whom 
my late Lord Rochester was, I believe, 
the chief in my time), neither—the un- 
happy occurrence which I am in the way 
to relate, notwithstanding—have I, if I 
may say so without disrespect, so little 
heart as to crave the reputation. In truth, 
I experienced that evening, as I crept 
out of the back-door of Mr. D——’s 
house, and stole into the gloom of the 
whispering garden, a full share of the 
guilty feeling that goes with secrecy ; and 
more than my share of the agitation of 
spirit natural in one who knows (and 
is new to the thought) that under cover 
of the darkness a woman stands trembling 
and waiting for him. A few paces from 
the house—which I could leave without 
difficulty, though at the risk of detection 
—lI glanced back to assure myself that all 
was still: then shivering, as much with 
excitement as at the chill greeting the 
night air gave me, I hastened to the 
gap in the fence, through which I had 
before seen my mistress. 

I felt for the gap with my hand and 
peered through it, and called her name 
softly—“ Jennie! Jennie!” and listened ; 
and after an interval called again, more 
boldly. Still hearing nothing, I discovered 
by the sinking at my heart—which was 
such that, for all my eighteen years, I 
could have sat down and cried—how much 
I had built on her coming. And I called 
again and again ; and still got no answer. 

Yet I did not despair. Mrs. D—— 
might have kept her, or one of a hundred 
things might have happened to delay her ; 
from one cause or another she might not 
have been able to slip out as quickly as 
she had thought. She might come yet ; 
and so, though the more prolonged my 
absence, the greater the risk of detec- 
tion I ran, I composed myself to wait with 
what patience I might. The town was 
quiet; human noise at an end for the 





day; but Mr. D ’s school stood on 
the outskirts, with its back to the open 
country, and between the sighing of the 
wind among the poplars, and the murmur 
of a neighbouring brook, and those far 
off noises that seem inseparable from the 
night, I had stood a minute or more before 
another sound, differing from all these, 
and having its origin at a spot much nearer 
to me, caught my ear, and set my heart 
beating. It was the noise of a woman 
weeping ; and to this day I do not know 
precisely what I did on hearing it— 
when I made out what it was, I 
mean—or how I found courage to do 
it ; only, that in an instant, as it seemed 
to me, I was on the other side of the 
fence, and had taken the girl in my arms, 
with her head on my shoulder, and 
her wet eyes looking into mine, while I 
rained kisses on her face. 

Doubtless the darkness and her grief 
and my passion gave me boldness to do 
this; and to do a hundred other mad 
things in my ecstasy. For, as I had 
never spoken to her before, any more 
than I had ever held a woman in my 
arms before, so I had not thought, I had 
not dreamed of this! of her hand, per- 
haps, butnomore. Therefore, and though 
since Adam's time the stars have looked 
down on many a lover’s raptures, never, 
I verily believe, have they gazed on 
trinsports so perfect, so unlooked for, as 
were mine at that moment! And all the 
time not a word passed between us ; but 
after a while she pushed me from her, 
with a kind of force that would not be re- 
sisted, and holding me at arm’s length, 
looked at me strangely ; and then thrust- 
ing me altogether from her, she bade me, 
almost roughly, go back. 

“What? And leave you?” I cried, 
astonished and heart-broken. 

“No, sir, but go to the other side of 
the fence,” she answered firmly, drying 
her eyes and recovering something of her 
usual calmness. ‘‘ And more, if you love 
me as you say you do——” 
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“Tf! 


“Tf?” I cried. 
And what then—if I do?” 

“ You will learn to obey,” she answered, 
coolly, yet with an archness that trans- 


I protested. 


ported me anew. “I am not one of your 
boys.” 

For that word, I would have caught 
her in my arms again, but with a power 
that I presently came to know, and 
whereof that was the first exercise, she 
waved me back. “Go!” she said, 
masterfully. “For this time, go. Do 
you hear me?” 

My boldness of a minute before not- 
withstanding, I stood in awe of her, and 
was easily cowed ; and I crossed the fence. 
When I was on my side, she came to the 
gap, and rewarded me by giving me her 

. hand to kiss. ‘Understand me,” she 
said. ‘ You are to come to this side, sir, 
only when I give you leave.” 

“‘Oh,” Icried. “Can you be so cruel ?” 

“Or not at all, if you prefer it,” she 
continued, drily. ‘ More, you must go 
in now, or I shall be missed and beaten, 
You do not want that to happen, I 
suppose?” 

“If that hag touches you again!” I 
cried, boiling with rage at the thought, 
“T will—I will ” 

“What?” she said softly, and her 
fingers closed on mine, and sent a thrill 
to my heart. 

“T will strangle her!” I cried. 

She laughed, a little cruelly. 
words,” she said. 

“But I mean them!” I answered, 





passionately. And I swore it—I swore - 


it; what will not a boy in love promise ? 

“Well,” she answered, whispering and 
leaning forward until her breath fanned 
my cheek, and the intoxicating scent of 
her hair stole away my senses, ‘‘ perhaps 
some day I shall try you. Are you sure 
that you will not fail me then ?” 

I swore it, panting, and tried to draw 
her towards me by her arm; but she held 
back, laughing softly and as one well 
pleased ; and then, in a moment, snatch- 


“ Fine 


ing her hand from me, she vanished in 
the darkness of the garden. 

Leaving me in a seventh heaven of 
delight, my blood fired by her kisses, my 
fancy dwelling on her beauty; and with- 
out one after-thought. Doubtless had 
I been less deep in love (wherein I was 
far over-head), or deeper in experience, 
I might have noted it for a curious thing 
that she should be so quickly com- 
forted; and should be able to rise in 
a few moments, and at the touch of my 
lips, from passionate despair to perfect 
control, both of herself and of me. And 
starting thence, I might have gone on to 
suspect that she possessed her full share 
of the finesse, which is always a woman’s 
shield and sometimes her sword. But as 
such suspicions are foreign to youth, so 
are they especially foreign to youthful 
love, which takes nothing lower than per- 
fection for its idol. And this I can say 
for certain, that they no more entered 
my brain than did the consequences 
which were to flow from my passion. 

For the time, indeed, I was in an 
ecstasy, a rapture, walking a-tip-toe, and 
troubled by none of the things that 
trouble common folk; so that to this 
day—though long married—I look back 
to that period of innocent folly with a 


‘yearning and a regret, the sorer for this, 


that when I try to analyse the happiness 
I enjoyed, I fail, and make nothing of 
it. That all things should be changed 
for me, and I be changed in my own eyes 
—so that I waiked a head taller and 
esteemed myself ridiculously—by the fact 
that a kitchen wench in a drugget petti- 
coat and clogs had let me kiss her, and 
left me to believe that she loved me, 
seems incredible now; as incredible as 
that a daily glimpse of her figure flitting 
among the water-butts and powdering- 
tubs had power to transform that miserable 
back-garden into a paradise, and Mr. 
D——’s school, with its dumplings, and 
bread and dripping, and inky fingers, into 
a mansion of tremulous joy ! 
c 
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Yet it was so. Nor did it matter any- 
thing to me, so great is the power of love 
when one is young, that my mistress went 
in rags, and had coarse hands, and spoke 
rustically. Touching this last, indeed, I 
must do her the justice to say that from 
the first she was as quick to note differences 
of speech and manner as she was apt to 
imitate good exemplars ; and, moreover, 
possessed under her rags a species of re- 
finement that matched the witchery of her 
face, and proved her to be, as she pre- 
sently showed herself, no common girl. 

Of course I, in the state of happy de- 
lirium on which I had now entered, and 
wherein even Mr. D and the boys wore 
an amiable air, and only Mrs. D , 
because she persecuted my love, had the 
semblance of a female Satan, needed no 
proof of this; or I had had it when my 
Dorinda—so I christened her, feeling 
Jennie too low a name for so much beauty 
and kindness—proposed at our second 
rendezvous that I should teach her to 
read. At the first flush of the proposal I 
found reading a poor thing because she 
did not possess it; at the second I adored 
her for the humility that condescended to 
learn ; but at the third I saw the conve- 
nience, as well as sense, of a proposal 
which was as much above the mind of 
an ordinary maid in love as Dorinda ap- 
peared superior to such a creature in all 
the qualities that render sense amiable. 

Yet this much granted, how to teach 
her, seeing that we seldom met or. con- 
versed, and never, save under the kindly 
shelter of darkness? The obstacle for 
a time taxed all my ingenuity, bit in 
the end I surmounteJ it by boldly asking 
Mr. D——’s leave to hold the afternoon 
classes in the playground. This, the ap- 
proach of warm weather giving colour to 
the petition, was allowed; after which, 
as Dorinda was engaged in the back 
premises at that hour, and could listen 
while she drudged, the rest was easy. 
Calling up the lowest class, I would find 
faylt with their reading, and after flying 











out at them in a simulated passion, 
would remit them again and again to 
the elements ; so that for a fortnight or 
more, and, indeed, until the noise of the 
lads repeating the lesson annoyed Mrs. 
D ’s ears, the playground rang with 
a-b, ab; e-b, eb; c-at, cat; d-o-g, dog, 
and the like, with the alphabet and the 
rest of the horn-book. And all this so 
frequently repeated, that with this assist- 
ance, and the help of a spelling-book 
which I gave her, and which she studied 
before others awoke, my mistress at the 
end of two months could read tolera- 
bly, and was beginning to essay round- 
hand. 

And Heaven knows how delicious were 
those lessons under the shabby ragged 
tree that shaded one half of the yard! I 
spoke to the yawning, grubby-fingered 
boys, who slouched and straddled round 
me ; but I knew to whose ears I applied 
myself; nor had pupil ever a more 
diligent master, or master an apter pupil. 
Once a week I had my fee of kisses, but 
rarely, very rarely, was permitted to cross 
the fence; a reserve on my Dorinda’s 
part, that, while it augmented the esteem 
in which I held her, maintained my 
passion at a white heat. When, neverthe- 
less, I remonstrated with her, and lover- 
like, complained of the rigour which in 
my heart I commended; she chid me for 
setting a low value on her; and when I 
persisted, “Go on,” she said, drawing 
away from me with a wonderful air of 
offence. ‘‘Tell me at once, and in so 
many words that you think me a low 
thing! That you really take me for the 
kitchen drudge I appear!” 

Her tone was full of meaning, with 
a hint of mystery, but as I h:d never 
thought her aught else—and yet an angel 
—I was dumb. 

“You did think me that?” she cried, 
fixing me with her eyes, and speaking in 
a tone that demanded an answer. 

I muttered that I had never heard, had 
never known, that—that—and so stam- 
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mercd into silence, not at all understand- 
ing her. 

“Then I think that hitherto we have 
been under a mistake,” she answered, 
speaking very distantly, and in a voice 
that sent my heart into my boots. ‘ You 
were fond—or said you were—of the cook- 
maid. She does not exist. No, sir, a little 
farther away, if you please,” my mistress 
continued, haughtily, her head in the air, 
““and know that I come of better stock 
than that. Ifyou would have my story, 
I will tell it you. I can remember—it is 
almost the first thing I can remember— 
a day when I played, as a little child, 
with a necklace of gold beads, in the 
court-yard of a house in a great city ; and 
wandered out, the side-gate being open, 
and the porter not in his seat, into the 
streets ; where,” she continued dreamily, 
and gazing away from me, “there were 
great crowds, and men firing guns, and 
people running every way 2 

T uttered an exclamation of astonish- 
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ment. She noticed it only by making 
a short pause, and then went on in the 
same thoughtful tone, “ As far as I can 
remember, it was a place where there 
were booths and stalls crowded together, 
and among them, it seems to me, a man 
was being hunted, who ran first one way 
and then another, while soldiers shot at 
him. At last he came where I had 
dropped on the ground in terror, after 
running child-like where the danger was 
greatest. He glared at me an instant— 
he was running, stooping down below 
the level of the booths, and they had lost 
him for the time ; then he snatched me up 
in his arms, and darted from his shelter, 
crying loudly as he held me up, ‘Save 
the child! Save the child!” The crowd 
raised the same cry, and made a way for 
him to pass. And then—I do not re- 
member anything, until I found myself 
shabbily dressed in a little inn, where, 
I suppose, the man, having made his 
escape, left me.” 








AFTER THE PLAY. “‘ That was rather a naughty piece.” 
By St. Clair Simmons, ** Yes, dear, quite went home to one, didn’t it ?’ 











THE HORRORS OF LONDON 


BY ALLEN UPWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST GOODWIN. 


XII.—Piccapitty Circus. 


CLAIM now to have 
proved that London 
is the most horrible 
place in the world. 
The most horrible 
place in London is 
Piccadilly Circus. 

Londoners them- 
selves do not know 
this. They are not 

ashamed of their Circus. They even 

swagger about it. They claim that it is a 

good, well-executed, round Circus. They 

swear by the place. It is their fetish. 

They talk as if Piccadilly Circus were the 

keyhole by which the world is wound. 

All this is simply ridiculous. Picca- 
dilly Circus is not a good Circus. A 
board-school child could draw a better 
Circus on his slate. Trained geome- 
tricians, when they hear this place called 
a Circus, laugh. Their science teaches 
them to do so. The fact is that this 
thing is not a Circus at all; it is a badly 
made trapezium. Hades is a better 
Circus than this third-rate fraud. 

It is just as bad when you get inside. 
Apologists for Piccadilly Circus lay stress 
upon the fact that there is no charge for 
admission. But why is that so? Because 
the persons who run this resort know 
perfectly well that if they were to make 
a charge no sane man would ever go 
there. They would go to Hengler’s Circus 
or Sanger’s Circus, or any other well- 
managed Circus in preference. They 
would rather go to the Great Wheel than 
this circuitous delusion. Besides, what 
the management lose in entrance fees they 





make up in extortionate charges for the 
side-shows, which, as in the case of the 
Tower and the Aquarium, are what really 
give the place its vogue. 

It is at all events difficult to believe 
that any but the most feeble minds can 
be attracted to this place by the pre- 
tended fountain which figures so con- 
spicuously in the announcements. As 
a specimen of British sculpture this 
quaint curio may have its points, but as 
a fountain its fault is that it does not 
fount. Few sights in London are more 
pitiful than to see the deceived and be- 
trayed patrons of the Circus standing 
open-mouthed all round, waiting for this 
heart-breaking swindle to perform as ad 
vertised. 

The mystery of course is easily ex- 
plained. The company which controls 
the Circus have been squared by their 
refreshment contractor. The whole ar- 
rangement is a mean device for driving 
the public into the numerous bars which 
form so regrettable a feature of the place. 
But the London County Council should 
interfere, and refuse to renew the Circus 
licence unless this discreditable state of 
things is put an end to. In fact, there are 
other reasons, known to all frequenters 
of Piccadilly Circus, which go to justify 
the charge that it is the worst conducted 
place of entertainment in the metropolis. 

But to come to the horses, the per- 
formances which take place in the ring 
are as ill-conceived and badly staged as 
can possibly be conceived. The animals 
themselves are neither fine-looking nor 
well-trained, and the feats they go 
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through are a travesty on the kind of 
thing one expects in any decent Circus. 
Such tricks as dragging property omni- 
buses to and fro, or pretending to slip 
or fall while between the shafts of real 
cabs, are neither difficult nor convincing. 
In the provinces such a miserable show 
would speedily fail for want of patronage, 
but Londoners are easily amused. 

The obstacle races which take place in 
the autumn, under the direct manage- 
ment of the County Council, are occasion- 
ally diverting, though the spectators may 
well doubt whether the claim of the 
Council that the animals are trained by 
kindness to perform all their feats can 
be sustained. But a general low standard 
prevails in every other department, in none 
more so than in the Jersonnel of the 
Circus staff. The clowning of the comic 
policemen is too boisterous to give 
pleasure to really refined minds ; and the 
singing of the trained choir of newspaper 
boys is apt to degenerate into falsetto. 

The side-shows already referred to are 
under different management, and are 
good of their kind. But it is a striking 
commentary on the _ civilisation of 
Londoners that their favourite resort 
should be lined with theatres, music-halls, 
restaurants, and drinking-bars, while the 
cultured provincial looks in vain for a 
church, a free library, or even a news- 
paper office as a point of light amid the 
gloom. 

All these grave drawbacks of Piccadilly 
Circus account for the odium into which it 
has fallen with right-thinking men, and cry 
aloud for its suppression. Nevertheless, 
the inhabitants of London refuse to part 
with it, and every hint on the part of the 
authorities that the time has come for 
this alleged Circus to cease, is met with 
sullen murmurs and threats of resist- 
ance. 

The reason is not far to seek. The 
aatives of London see in Piccadilly 
Circus a microcosm of their town. Its 
‘aults are common to the metropolis, 





its spurious attractions are those on 
which London prides itself as a whole. 
By its Circus London stands or falls. 

But this state of things cannot last 
much longer. Intelligent men are begin- 
ning to find it intolerable already. The 
vain Londoner who goes about boasting of 
his horrors, of his funereal Abbey, his fish- 
less Aquarium, his blunt Needle, his gim- 
crack Tower, his dull Bank, and all his 
other favourite monstrosities, has outraged 
the sense of mankind too long. His fond- 
ness for these old nuisances has its 
pathetic side, his credulous faith in them 
was once touching, but it is now simply 
aggravating. It is time for'‘sober men to 
rise up and lay London in ashes. It 
would make a most interesting ruin. 

Then will be the time for the New 
Zealander to come along. According to 
the preliminary announcement he will 
take his stand on a broken arch of 
London Bridge, with a pocket camera in 
one hand, and a telephone communicat- 
ing direct with the office of the leading 
Auckland newspaper in the other. In 
the libraries of his native land he will have 
had access to all that will have survived of 
classical English literature, that is to say, 
a file of Zhe Daily Chronicle, some odd 
volumes of Zhe /dler, a few plays of 
Shakespeare and G. R. Sims, Darwin’s 
works, and fragments of Paradise Lost 
and of Jameson’s Ride—both attributed by 
this time to the same author. Aided by 
his study of these materials, the Nansen 
of his day will proceed to identify the 
various ruins which surround him. 

The first to attract his eye will be St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which he will of course 
assume to be the Stock Exchange. Next 
the charred fragments of the Tower are 
pretty sure to be taken for the remains 
of the Divorce Court. He may form a 
hasty idea that the Thames Embankment 
is the Derby racecourse, but he will no 
doubt recollect in time that it must be a 
football ground, with the Needle as a still- 
standing goal-post. The unroofed Law 
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Courts will stand out clearly as the Hamp- 
ton Court Maze, and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment will probably be assumed to have 
been the Authors’ Club. He may then 
grope among the ruins of the National 
Gallery in a vain search for the leaden 
types of the Chronicle, while putting down 
the Abbey without a second thought as 
the home of this magazine. The Great 


Wheel will no less speedily be recognised 
as the remains of a monumental bicycle, 
as worshipped by his pagan forefathers. 

But it is when he comes to Piccadilly 


Circus that he will draw the line, discon- 
nect his telephone, and restore his camera 
to his pocket. Like the sealed chambers 
in the ruins of Pompeii, he will endeavour 
to conceal all knowledge of this awful 
spot from mankind. 

If the perusal of these pages should 
serve as a warning to any young men in 
happy homes in the provinces not to turn 
their steps towards the baleful and dismal 
fascinations of London, my object in 
writing them will have been discovered 
at last. 
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-I staked my heart 
On throw of dice ’ 
Find Lesbia hers;for turns we tossed, 
I gained the start, 


hook twice orthrice, 
Threw tons "She threw but fourand lost. 
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Celia Levetus 
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he pleading cried, 
" That heartless Fortune may alone " 
We cast again — 
She won — [| sighed, 
Rut kept her heart and Rave my Own. 


Edward. Ls. Levetus. 
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HE time is the year 
184—. The place is 
the town of Black- 
ham; to be more 
particular, the Black- 
ham Branch estab- 
lishment of the Old- 
ham Bank. In the 
Bank a man is busily 
engaged on important 
work. It is very late; 

in fact, so late that it is commencing to be 

early again. Outside is rough weather, 
high wind, and a downpour of rain, most 
unpleasant to be out in. The man in the 

Bank can hear the fitful howling of the 

wind down the faintly lighted street, but 

he does not allow it to interrupt his work, 
at which he plods away industriously. 

He is a tallish man, of slender build and 

aristocratic appearance, neatly dressed in 

well-fitting black clothes; his face wears 

anair of annoyance. Late, you say, for a 

clerk to be at work? This man is not 

a clerk. The manager? No, nor the 

manager. As a matter of fact, the pre- 

sence of this man in the Blackham Bank 
at one o’clock in the morning is a most 
unwarrantable piece of impertinence on 
his part, and the work he is engaged upon 
is a piece of officiousness which the Bank 
proprietors would be seriously annoyed at 
if they were aware of it. For, to be quite 
plain, the aristocratic gentleman in black, 

with such handsome white hands, is a 

burglar, and the task he is busying himself 

upon is the opening of the Bank safe. 

In those days neither burglars nor safes 
were quite what they are now. Between 
the burglars of that day and this it is 





hardly possible to draw a comparison ; but 
we are safe in holding that since that day 
we have improved a good deal in our 
methods of safe construction. 

Nevertheless, the safe in the Blackham 
Bank seemed to be giving a good deal 
more trouble than he appreciated to the 
gentleman engaged upon it. True, time- 
locks and other abominations had not 
then been invented, but neither had the 
outfit of even the most enterprising of 
burglars arrived at its modern pitch of 
perfection, so that, though the task that 
lay before him merely consisted of picking 
the safe-lock, the contest was not only 
not an unequal one, but as a matter of 
fact the industrious worker was consider- 
ably aggravated. 

The room in which he was busying 
himself was the private office of the Bank 
manager. It was on a level with the 
street, and lay immediately behind the 
large room in which the Bank’s public 
business was transacted. ‘There was but 
one window in this room, and this was 
strongly guarded with upright bars of iron 
an inch in thickness and four inches apart. 
The window looked into the dingy yard 
at the back, unused save for the storage 
of lumber, and on to the backs of a 
parallel row of houses. It was from an 
empty house in this row that the burglar 
had twice made nocturnal expeditions to 
the safe-room window, during which he 
had contrived to doctor the catch of the 
window and to saw almost entirely through 
three of the bars. He had now completed 
the operation, and the outside of the safe 
lay at his mercy. 

He had been busy since eleven o'clock ; 
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it was now ten minutes past one by the 
handsome gold watch he referred to, and 
yet he, Augustus Sidney Floyd, known to 
the humbler members of his fracernity as 
“ The Dook,” and to the legal authorities 
as the cleverest and most accomplished 
burglar of his day, or rather night, had 
failed in those two hours and ten minutes 
to make the least impression on the 
lock. 

He applied himself to his task without 
a moment’s cessation ; at times you might 
think he was resting, for he stood for 
wuole minutes motionless ; but if the white 
hands were at rest, the busy brain was 
working, working unceasingly. By his 
side, on a little table moved conveniently 
near, lay a number of small implements ; 
fragments of wire, twisted and angled, 
strange keys of various shapes and sizes, 
keys with jointed handles and moveable 
wards, levers of delicate fashioning and 
exquisite strength. The minutes slipped 
by, the upright dent that appeared in 
the white forehead deepened, but there 
was no flagging or variation of the pro- 
found and methodical care brought to the 
task as he rang the changes on wire, and 
key, and lever—lever, key, and wire. 

At any time, under any circumstances, 
he was wont to work quietly, but the fact 
that to-night quietness was imperative 
irritated him, for it meant that some of 
his mental energy must be expended in 
regulating his mere mechanical action. 
The Banking establishment was at night 
under the care of the manager. The 
upper part of the house was devoted to 
his private use, and he used 4s his bed- 
room the one immediately over the safe- 
room. 

As two o’clock drew near, there fell 
upon the trained ear of the burglar a 
gentle rustling noise. Without a start or 
a sound he had shut off completely the 
light of the small bull’s-eyed lantern he 
carried, had stepped acrcss the room in the 
darkness with a celerity born of a magni- 
ficent confidence in his knowledge of the 


exact disposition of the furniture, and had 
slipped from his pocket something which 
he held very tightly in his right hand. 
Darkness and stillness fell upon the 
room so suddenly, that had you been 
watching him through the window, you 
would have doubted whether your brain 
had not conjured up all that you 
imagined you had seen. This profun- 
dity of gloom and stillness lasted for 
fully ten minutes; at the end of that 
time the light of the lantern suddenly 
flashed out exactly in the old place, and 
the burglar was at work again. During 
that ten minutes he had concentrated into 
his faculty of hearing every atom of 
nerve power, but not the slightest sound 
within the house had broken the silence 
of the night, and he resumed his occupa- 
tion, satisfied. 

In fifteen minutes from the time of his 
recommencement the line in his forehead 
suddenly smoothed out. There was a 
delicate application of a tiny lever, and 
then, without a sound, the door of the safe 
swung slowly open. In three hours and 
fifteen minutes exactly from the time of 
his entering the room, Mr. Augustus 
Sidney Floyd had burglariously opened 
the safe of the Blackham branch establish- 
ment of the Oldham Bank. 

At precisely that moment there cut 
like a razor edge through the semi-dark- 
ness of the room the words “ Keep per- 
fectly still, please.” The burglar started 
violently and plunged his right hand 
rapidly into the side-pocket of his coat. 
At the same instant came a very distinct 
click, and the same voice, speaking more 
rapidly and rather more loudly, exclaimed, 
“T will shoot you instantly.” The burglar 
remained perfectly still. At the same 
instant the voice went on : 

“You have a pistol in that pocket. 
Take it out, keep your back towards me, 
and step backwards, holding the pistol 
behind you. In three steps you will be 
touching my office table, and on this you 
will lay your pistol. Be very careful to do 
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exactly as I tell you; if I see you attempt 
any action o.her than I have directed, 
understand that I will on that instant 
blow out your brains. Now.” 

The burglar obeyed to the letter; a 
moment later the voice continued : 

“Thank you; I have your weapon. 
Step forward to the window, keeping your 
back towards me, and wait there without 
moving.” 

The burglar did so. 

A moment later the door of the lantern 
was opened and its bright light turned 
upon him, while at the same time the 
voice directed him to turn round. He 
obeyed. Standing some little distance be- 
hind the lantern, which rested upon the 
office table, he could dimly discern, in 
the faintly reflected light, the outline of a 
tall figure ; from this again the voice pro- 
ceeded ; no longer in its harsh, imperative 
tones, but in a slow, quiet, self-confident 
key that spoke of humour and mastery. 

‘““Now that I have you comfortably 
arranged (let me tell you that I have you 
covered with my pistol, and that I am 
generally admitted to be an excellent shot), 
I will confess to you that at the very out- 
set I made a blunder, a mistake of very 
great gravity, which most fortunately was 
unattended by any bad result, owing, I 
am bound to say, to your being yourself 
in error. I committed the folly of speak- 
ing to you while you had a pistol and I 
had no light. Had you but turned out 
your light when I first addressed you, in- 
stead of endeavouring to take your pistol 
from your pocket—a very natural impulse 
I admit—the strategic superiority of my 
position would have been destroyed at 
once. We should have been two an- 
tagonists, each armed with a pistol, but in 
entire darkness ; a position very similar, I 
believe, to a not uncommon method of 
duelling. Very fortunately for me you 


obeyed what was, as I said, a very natural 
impulse; but you perceive that it was a 
stupid blunder on my part.” 

The burglar was beginning to appre- 


ciate the situation. ‘Pray do not apolo 
gise,” he said. 

The voice continued, “I perceive you 
to be a man with some sense of humour. 
I myself lack that faculty, but I recognise, 
and I hope appreciate it, in others. To 
return to the subject we were discussing, 
or rather, perhaps I should say, to which 
I was referring. I must say for myself, 
in excuse for my remissness, that you will 
no doubt recognise that the situation was 
a somewhat unusual one for me, and, 
under the circumstances, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that I should have acted 
somewhat unwisely.” 

“Very true, very true,” returned the 
burglar, thoughtfully, “and at the same 
time I have no doubt that you will see 
that I may plead the same excuse on be- 
half of my own mistake, which you were 
good enough to point out, and which I 
assure you I recognise fully.” 

“ Doubtless, quite so, and I think we 
may now dismiss the subject. Now, will 
you be good enough to be seated? There 
isachair by your side. If you will, that’s 
right. I think I may ask you to go 
with me into a matter I want more par- 
ticularly to discuss with you. I presume, 
before we commence, that you recognise 
that I should be entirely justified in hand- 
ing you over to the tender mercies of the 
judicial authorities.” 

The burglar leaned forward in his chair, 
crossing his knees and clasping his hands 
over them. 

‘I imagine,” he said, reflectively,—*‘ I 
imagine the point is one on which you 
are scarcely prepared to admit argument.” 

“Quite so. You rebuke me, My re- 
mark was unnecessary. Well, then, it is 
an understood thing that I might hand 
you over to the police, Whether I do so 
or not will depend entirely upon yourself. 
If I do, it will be simply and solely be- 
cause I fail to make with you the arrange- 
ment I desire. Let me say that in that 
safe are merely a few papers which would 
be utterly valueless to you. The amount 
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of money in the Bank amounts merely to 
a few pounds, and is at present kept in a 
cashbox in my room ; it is a sum totally 
inadequate to repay you for the trouble 
you have already taken. Now I may tell 
you that you are the third person who has 
done us the honour of effecting an illegal 
entry to our safe. In August last year it 
was opened, also on the eleventh of April 
this. By the way, it is quite possible, may 
I ask " 

‘The burglar understood. “No,” he 
interrupted, “I regret I had not the plea- 
sure. In July, August, and September last 
I was in Rome—you may possibly re- 
member the Duffingham jewels case. I 
shall not forget it from the fact that I 
expected to take a fortnight, and had to 
waste three months eventually. Then on 
April the—eleventh I think you said ?— 
ah!” with a sudden stop, then harshly, 
“No, I was not here.” 

Something in the tone made the mana- 
ger shiver involuntarily. A vague memory 
of horror of somewhere about that time, 
of a deed of blood, the perpetrator of 
which had left no trace, rose before him. 
He looked keenly at the calm and motion- 
less figure in front of him, and held his 
pistol tighter as he went on: 

“On neither of these occasions was 
there much money in hand, but at the 
same time you can imagine that we were 
considerably exercised by these unpleasant 
incidents.” 

“Naturally,” said the burglar, with a 
slight accent of disinterested sympathy. 

“You recognise that? After the first 
visit we got an improved lock‘; after the 
second a still better one, which we were 
assured was absolutely burglar proof. I 
happened from my window upstairs to 
observe your entry here to-night, and have 
since been admiring the patience and 
ingenuity you have displayed. I must 
really congratulate you upon it.” 

“You flatter me,” murmured the burglar, 
deprecatingly. 

“Not at all. 





Had you been, in my 


judgment, a man of anything short of 
first-rate skill, I should have got rid of 
you long ago. But to come to the 
point.” 

The burglar thrust his chin a little for- 
ward, and his eyes closed slightly. Motion- 
less as he had sat, his keen brain had been 
busy during this time, seeking tofathomthe 
meaning of his singular antagonist. Now 
he nerved himself to avoid the trap that 
something seemed to warn him was 
coming. 

The manager went on. 

“You are a clever lockpicker; there 
fore, you are the very gentleman I want. 
I have had explained to me the principle 
of the lock of this safe. I have spent 
some little time in examining this theory, 
and arrived a short time ago at the con- 
clusion that a clever man, a genius, mark 
you, in his profession, might find a way 
to open it illicitly. Now I determined 
that this must and should be remedied. 
I take some little interest in mechanics, 
and, after a not inconsiderable amount 
of trouble, I have contrived to construct 
a lock which I think will answer my 
purpose. I have gone over it in theory, 
endeavouring to find some flaw in its 
principles, but so far have failed to dis- 
cover one. I may say further that having 
myself fashioned and put together every 
constituent part, I am yet quite unable 
to open it with any instrument save its 
own particular key. I am not a vain 
man, but I assure you that I can come to 
no other conclusion than that I have 
really discovered a burglar-proof lock.” 

The whole attitude of the burglar 
showed his interest. A_ slight smile 
rested on his firm lips, and he once, 
twice, very gently, shook his head. 

The manager continued, taking no 
notice of this dissent. “But Iam not a 
professional lockpicker; you are, and a 
master. For this reason I make you this 
offer. I wish you to try this lock. If 
you can succeed in opening it, I will give 
you one hundred pounds. If you fail, 





The Bank Manager held the lantern. 
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you shall have nothing ; nothing, that is, 
except your liberty. This, in fact, you 
may have from this moment; I think 
matters are clear enough between us.” 

He came confidently forward as he 
spoke and opened wider the door of the 
lantern, so that its bright light was more 
generally diffused. 

The burglar looked at him curiously. 
He was a tall man of about thirty ; with 
what his friends might call a fine forehead, 
and his detractors a bald top—a good- 
looking man, too, taken altogether. 

The burglar rose briskly. “I accept 
your offer. Candidly, I think you have 
lost your hundred pounds. I may be 
wrong, but I do not believe the human 
mind can devise a secret that another 
mind cannot unravel.” 

“We shall see,” said the other in great 
good-humour; “do you mind coming with 
me up to my room? May I borrow your 
lantern ?” 

He took the light as he spoke, and, 
turning, led the way upstairs, the burglar, 
silent and thoughtful, following close be- 
hind. In one corner of the room, sup- 
ported on a chest of drawers, stood a 
small, heavy, iron safe, fitted with the 
redoubtable lock. The burglar examined 
it without speaking for a minute or two, 
and then, taking the light with him, 
descended to the room below to fetch 
his tools. In a minute or two he reap- 
peared, bringing them with him, The 
bank manager held the lantern, directing 
its brilliant beam full upon the lock, and 
the burglar, picking out a curiously-dis- 
torted lever, fell to work. The manager 
watched him critically. 

It was half-past three when the assault 
on the lock commenced. In exactly five 
minutes’ time the burglar turned care- 
lessly to the manager. “I presume,” he 
said, “ you purposed applying this lock to 
your safes if it had proved satisfac 
tory?” 

“Not only here, but at Oldham. The 
great safe there was attempted, and, though 


the operators were disturbed, there can be 
no doubt that the safe there is as vulner- 
able as the one you opened downstairs.” 

“Then observe,” said the burglar. As 
he spoke he inserted a little slender key 
into the lock, and, smiling at the manager, 
turned it easily completely round. 

The manager smiled in his turn, “ Pull 
the door,” said he. 

The burglar pulled ; the door remained 
immovable. ‘ Oh!” said he, in eviJent 
astonishment. 

A dark, aristocratic-looking gentleman, 
with a thoughtful and preoccupied air, 
took breakfast that morning with the 
manager of the Blackham Branch of the 
Oldham Bank. It was observed in the 
kitchen that the manager ate a very much 
heartier meal than usual, and seemed 
in a very good temyer with things in 
general. 

After breakfast the dark gentleman was 
busily engaged by himself for a consider- 
able time at some mysterious task in the 
manager’s bedroom. The door was locked, 
and the manager had given strict orders 
that on no account was his visitor to be 
disturbed. 

The look of gloom on the burglar’s 
face had deepened, and he wore an air of 
despondency when he left Blackham for 
Manchester by the half-past ten train that 
morning, but the face of the bank manager, 
who saw him off, was wreathed with an 
enduring smile. 

As the train commenced to move slowly 
out of the station the manager moved 
with it along the platform. He handed 
to his acquaintance of the night before an 
envelope, sealed. ‘‘ Although you failed,” 
he said, “’twas a glonious failure, and a 
sight worth seeing. You mustn’t have all 
your trouble for nothing; take this.” Then 
as the train quickened, he quoted, with a 
sarcastic smile and quizzing air, “You 
don’t believe that the human mind can 
devise a secret another mind cannot un- 
ravel, eh?” The burglar smiled, a de- 
precating and apologetic smile, and, lean- 











Opened a solitary letter that had come for him. 
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ing out of the window, “For Goodness 
sake!” said he, “if you use it yourseli, 
don’t put it on the market.” 

As the train rattled on its journey he 
opened the envelope. Inside, carefully 
folded in a half-sheet of not~- paper, 
was a Bank of England note for fifty 
pounds. 

The burglar sat looking at the note for 
a few minutes. Then, as he placed it in 
a pocket-book, he murmured, “‘ Sentiment 
is not business.” But though it may 
appear strange, he was not thinking of 
the fifty-pound note. 

* * *” * * 

That same day, Mr. M‘Dougal, the 
manager of the Blackham Bank, made 
a communication of a private and impor- 
tant nature to his superior at Oldham. 
Various letters and messages passed be- 
tween them, and on two occasions Mr. 
M‘Dougal was directed to run over to Old- 
ham, where he was accorded an interview 
with two of the Bank Directors. The up- 
shot of it all was that he one day received a 
highly flattering letter from his chief, who 
informed him that after many severe tests 
by experts, which it had triumphantly 
withstood, his ingenious lock had been 
adopted by the Board, who had deter- 
mined to apply it to all the Bank’s safes. 
At the same time Mr. M‘Dougal was in- 
formed that his salary would be forthwith 
increased from four hundred to six 
hundred pounds per annum, whereupon 
Mr. M‘Dougal at once went and got 
married ; but being every bit as Scotch as 
his name, he mentioned to no one the fact 
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and circumstances of the crowning ordeal 
to which his precious lock had been sub- 
jected. It was not his habit to give to 
anyone information that was either un- 


necessary or unpaid for. 
oa * * 


Six months later the invincible lock 
newly applied to the great safe in the Old- 
ham Bank was burglariously picked, and 
bonds, scrip, notes, and gold to the 
value of nearly thirty thousand pounds 
abstracted. 

Next morning, when Mr. M‘Dougal, 
having glanced at his paper, had with 
difficulty recovered from a_ state of 
incipient apoplexy, he opened the solitary 
letter that had come for him. 

It ran :—*“‘I feel that apologies are use- 
less. You behaved so very well that I 
was at first tempted to drop the whole 
affair, and, later, to at least return your 
fifty pounds ; but, after all, sentiment is 
not business. You will remember that 
you rather doubted me when I declared 
my belief that the ht:man mind could 
unravel any secret the human mind could 
devise. I found out all about the lock 
after breakfast that morning, but it struck 
me at the time, although I was then 
rather pressed for money, that it might 
possibly pay me to keep my discovery to 
myself. I do trust, for your sake, that 


* * 


you never spoke to anyone of our little 
interview.” 

And the manager, despite his swimming 
brain, was able to pull himself sufficiently 
together to thank the Fates that he 
hadn’t ! 
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XXXVI. 
BOHEMIA IN LONDON. 


HAVE said that Tom 
Purnell was one of the 
last of the Bohemians ; 
for to-day the Bohemia 
of sawdust-strewn floors 
and long pipes is at an 
end. There will be always a Bohemia, but 
not any more the Bohemia that was wan- 
ing when I first entered its smoky portals. 
Possibly many a precocious youngster is 
just now discovering the Bohemia that 
he will boast of, years hence, as the real 
country, and will name his princes of the 
same and the reckless and merry subjects 
thereof ; himself among the number, with 
his youthful ambitions and his disappoint- 
ments of manhood; or perchance his 
good fortunes, that have made Bohemia, 
as he knew it, still more strange to look 
back upon, now that he and madame 
“receive” in Mayfair, and _ entertain 
princes of the blood-royal. Anyhow, let us 
flatter the future with the thought that 
there must always be a Bohemia for the 
needy poet, the wilful genius, the cheerful 
soul that says Art is better than Maney, 
the craftsman who never seeks the cheap 
réclame of the paragraphist nor goes out of 
his way to stand well with that fearsome 
kind of wild fowl, the self-conscious 
“critic” who once a week sits upon a paper 
throne and chortles in his cheery belief 
that his arrows are diamond-pointed to 
penetrate the strongest armour, and his 
wings capable of wafting anything into a 
wide-world popularity. 
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Because its sun is the lamp and its noon 
“the witching hour,” the superior student 
of morals has given Bohemia a bad name. 
Mirth has often been misrepresented, and 
unconventionality set down as something 
disreputable. Bohemia is not the meet- 
ing ground of an irresponsible camaraderie 
of out-at-elbow poets, painters, and rufflers, 
nor the “free-and-easy” of a obleary 
aristocracy, cheek by jowl with a reckless 
company cf nondescript talent, caressed 
by cheap actresses and /ouris of the ballet. 
It is a community that fulfils in the 
highest degree Sir Edwin Arnold’s condi- 
tions of “a proper life,” which is “a 
radiance of mind and lightness of heart 
that bring forth all that is best in 
men and women.” I do not say that 
among them there are not ambitious 
yet hopeless souls that laugh to keep 
back their tears; but it is a frank and 
honest crowd, with sympathies and desires 
that are not merely mundane, not to be 
reckoned with in coin nor satisfied by the 
empty honours of Society. 

It is a delightful country, when you know 
its language and its laws, and it has tents 
as various as those of Vanity Fair, but in 
one and all there reigns the same creed 
of equality and fraternity. In Zhe Queen 
of Bohemia I ventured to “ personally con- 
duct” a party from Mudie’s and Smith’s 
into the pleasant regions of what I ven- 
tured to call “Upper Bohemia,” for 
there are extremes of life in Bohemia, 
even as there is the Jew of Zangwill and 
Houndsditch, and the Jew of Beaconsfield 
and the Orient ; so likewise is there the 
Bohemia of Maiden Lane and the Strand, 
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and the Bohemia that gives itself artistic 
airs in Kensington and St. John’s Wood ; 
and yet it is in spirit the same dear old 
Bohemia, with a little diversity of dress 
and drink, and a discriminative regard for 
routine, but with nothing else to separate 
the freedom of the one from the other. 
Bohemia’s landmarks are painted in 
different colours, and here and there 
they are tipped with gold; but Venice is 
Venice,even when you change the crowned 
posts of the Grand Canal for the backways 
with theirhumbler moorings ; and Bohemia 
has other retreats than “The Pig and 
Whistle.” Wherever they be, however, 
the gas is always lighted and it is noon at 
midnight, the most fascinating time for 
talk and chat and controversies that turn 
upon Art and Letters, and for social 
intercourse, when the theatres are closed 
and the ordinary work-a-day folk are 
abed. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, in the halcyon 
days of its youth, said, “The term Bohemia, 
as signifying a society of unsettled, un- 
recognised, gipsy-like practitioners of 
literature, painting, and music, in passing 
from France to England, lost something 
of its original meaning, and in the lively 
pages devoted to so-called ‘ Bohemia’ by 
Mr. Joseph Hatton, scarcely one person- 
age is introduced who would have been 
accepted as a brother of, or as a female 
cousin by, the Rodolphes, Marcels, and 
Scahaunards of Henri Murger.” Yet the 
people in Zhe Queen of Bohemia included 
an earl of Socialistic predilections; a 
composer who sung his own songs; an 
impecunious barrister who wrote for an 
impecunious editor; a painter whose 
masterpieces of a vague impressionism 
had been rejected alike by the Salon and 
the Academy ; a pretty comédienne anda 
score of bright, clever men and women, 
who were ostentatiously “ not in Society.” 
Mrs. Toynbee, it is true, received in state. 
Her house was a mansion in “Upper 

2ohemia.” Her servants were in livery, 


and Society proper was represented. A 


queen of grace and hospitality, the hostess 
reigned in a merry world outside the tents 
of Vanity Fair. 

It must be confessed that the English 
Bohemia has always been a different 
country from that of Murger and Balzac. 
Un Prince de la Boheme and Scenes de 
la Vie de Boheme represent life that 
is “native and to the manner born,” 
characteristic of its environment, as truly 
French as the Bohemia of the English 
novel is British. There was a certain 
pinchbeck imitation of the French Bohe- 
mia in some of the last century novels, 
and in Egan’s Zife in London; but the 
Bohemia of Thackeray’s Pilip is the 
nearest approach to the Bohemia of the 
English metropolis, and it preceded what 
they called Bohemia when first I pene- 
trated the charmed circle, a wondering 
youngster in his teens, who had been 
reared on Defoe, Hugo, Shakespeare, 
Lamb, Thackeray, and Dickens, the son 
of a newspaper man, carrying a reporter’s 
note-book and pencil in his not over- 
burdened pockets. The landmarks of 
Bohemia in London, its inhabitants, its 
manners and customs, are so much in 
debate, that a writer who should seek to 
define the special features, characteristics, 
or names of any of them, would find him- 
self and his definitions the sport and 
scoff of learned and fastidious criticism. 
The Bohemia of my experiences may not, 
after all, be the country that other more 
cosmopolitan travellers have explored 
in the vast conglomeration of peoples, 
customs, habits, mysteries, and mum- 
meries which we call London. Anyhow, 
I don’t regret to say that it has but little 
affinity with the country of Henri Murger, 
which was alike em route to the Salon, 
the Hospital, and the Morgue. Not that, 
looking back, one has not to take account 
of alcoholic deaths and overweening 
ambitions that arrived at early graves. 
Fame plants in the path of Art many a 
pitfall that Fortune spares the trader and 
the merchant. 
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XXXVII. 
ON CERTAIN ACTORS PAST AND PRESENT. 

When I first came to London with a 
pen in my hand, making flying visits to 
the great city that was to me Bagdad 
and Babylon rolled into one, a world 
of romance, the tilting-ground where a 
queen distributed the prizes, the scene 
of Shakespeare’s theatre and the bloody 
Tower, the rendezvous of Claude Duval, 
and the City of Dick Whittington, Mr. 
Henry N. Barnet, editor of Zhe Sunday 
Times and preacher at T'insbury Chapel 
(in succession to Fox), introduced me 
to what he called Bohemia. 

It was a tavern. I recall the smell 
of its approaches. What a magic of 
memory there is in perfumes and 
odours! The scent of Covent Garden 
was an odour with a redeeming perfume. 
It might have had a basis of trampled 
cabbage, with a surface touch of gilly- 
flowers and violets ; for it was early in a 
new year, and a Saturday night. The 
atmosphere of the tavern’s back parlour 
was clouded. There were foaming tan- 
kards and glasses of spirits and water on 
the table and the mantel-shelf. The room 
was nothing like so comfortable as the 
back parlours of many old country inns. 
The company was, however, something 
that piqued one’s curiosity and imagina- 
tion. So far as I remember, I am not sure 
that the conversation was any brighter 
than the days by the fireside of the 
tavern parlour of the great inns where a 
special chair was kept sacred for the chief 
magistrate of the town, and the company 
included the local wits and orators, the 
fighting-men of the municipality, the 
political agent, and the popular editor of 
the county paper. Youth is hopeful and 
arrogant. On excellent terms with myself, 
I did not feel so strange in those first days 
of my novitiate in Bohemia as I came to 
feel later. Nor did I understand that 
human nature was much the same 


whether it was down at heel or pranked 
This back parlour 


out in silken hose. 
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in the lamp-lit land of Bohemia, to 
which Mr. Barnet introduced me, was 
probably the Savage Club, for, years 
afterwards, as a member thereof, I was 
reminded by a friend of my first visit ; 
and yet I never heard that Barnet was a 
Savage. They used to say of the Junior 
Garrick that you could go into the club 
and make yourself at home there, whether 
you were a member or not ; and it may be 
that the Savage was then equallyaccessible, 
though in my day there used to be as much 
fuss over a candidate’s qualification before 
he could even be nominated, as if we held 
a patent from the Olympian gods. Among 
that interesting assembly in the regions of 
Covent Garden (I have an idea it was 
in Vinegar Yard) I recall Mr. Joseph 
Knight, then, I believe, a free-lance win- 
ning his way in the journalistic world, a 
tall, slim figure of a man, with a slight 
stoop in the shoulders, a sympathetic 
suggestion of music in his voice, and a 
sound of the open vowel of Yorkshire in 
his enunciation. The conversation turned 
on politics, and I remember that he took 
a pessimistic view of affairs. I was on 
the other side, and he was inclined to 
pity me. Nevertheless I waved my flag 
bravely, and he respected my enthusiasm, 
while he wondered at it. But these were 
not Ais first days in London ; and when I 
was worn out with the rush of it, the 
sight-seeing, the play-going, the din of its _ 
streets and the jangle of its bells, I could 
go back again to the comparative repose 
of a weekly newspaper and the quiet life 
of a youngster, with dreams in his heart 
and the ambition to add to his boyish 
responsibilities a real home of his own 
and a wife to share his joys; for youth 
sees no possible shadows in the gardens 
of Hymen’s temple. Those who knew 
Knight best called him Joe; and, as we 
walked homewards, I told him that my 
intimates called me Joe. We shook 
hands upon it, and I meet him to-day, in 
what is left of Bohemia and in more 
sedate wa'ks of life, the same genial 
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gentleman he was then, but mellowed like 
good wine, richer of voice, more profound 
of knowledge, the editor of Votes and 
Queries and the doyen of dramatic critics, 
who brings into his work the very first qua- 
lification for it—sympathy. I remember 
that George Belmore was of the company 
in those past days, a popular comedian 
even then. He had made the farce 
of My Turn Next almost a classic, 
and yet he lived to give an impersonation 
of Cromwell, in Wills’ Charles the First, 
that was, in its way, as full of dramatic 
strength and dignity as his Taraxacum 
Twitters was a triumph of farcical comedy. 
He died ultimately in America. I can see, 
through the smoke, somewhat shadowy, 
one whom they called Tom Robertson. 
I felt more than a passing interest in him, 
understanding that he was the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robertson, who in those days 
were the much respected first and second 
old man and woman of the Bristol and 
Bath Theatres, and brother to the “‘ ugly 
duckling” of the twin stages of the two 
pleasant Western cities. Nobudy had 
the smallest idea that she was any- 
thing but the “ugly duckling,” with a 
tendency to pronounce all her n’s as 
d’s and her m’s b’s, and to. suggest 
shoes that were down at heel, and 
petticoats that were too short, recalling 
certain characteristics of the infant phe- 
nomenon of the immortal Dickens. I 
had seen her dancing with all her might 
in the ballet, the next night flying 
through the air as Puck, to follow on 
the morrow with stately tread as Arthur 
in King John ; always tremendously in 
earnest, but always the “ugly duckling,” 
conscious herself probably of her higher 
origin. One day her royal kinsmen came, 
and the duck-pond knew her no more ; 
she sailed away with them into’ the blue 
empyrean, full-fledged, like her prototype 
that was hatched from a swan’s egg. 
Presently the young genius enchanted the 
play-going world as Galatea, and brought 
back to the stage-forest of Arden the 


sweetness and grace of Shakespeare’s 
Rosalind. London bowed down to the 
new-comer and honoured her, just as the 
elder-tree had made obeisance to the 
beautiful new swan in the lovely garden 
of Andersen’s dainty fable. But oh, the 
change that has come over the provincial 
play-house since those early days of the 
Bristol Theatre! Mr. Chute, the manager 
of the Bristol and Bath Theatres, a man 
of marked distinction of appearance and 
manners, himself both actor and play- 
wright, was the director of a stock com- 
pany which, almost at one and the same 
time, included the Robertson family, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Stirling, Mrs. Bancroft, 
the Terry family, Mrs. Labouchere, the 
two Rignolds, and other artistes whose 
names are familiar among the most illus- 
trious. You might collect actors from 
all the London theatres to-day, and not 
bring together a company that could 
present a Shakespeare play at all com- 
parable for method or manner with the 
ordinary stock company of the days 
of the first Chute at the old Bristol 
Theatre. Indeed, one might almost say 
the same of far smaller theatres and far less 
renowned managements. The players 
fitted parts in those days, parts were not 
fitted to them. If a certain peculiarity 
of manner or appearance was desired by 
an author, he did not rake Society, or the 
slums, for the sort of man or woman that 
looked and spoke like the character he 
had drawn; he gave his play to the 
stage-manager, carefully described the 
business of the scenes, made clear the 
distinguishing and special characteristics 
of each part, primarily describing them 
as, say, “first old man,” “second old 
man,” “ first walking gentleman,” “‘ second 
ditto,” “first low comedian,” “second 
ditto,” and so on, from the lead to the 
humblest utility. Then the stage-manager 
handed the parts to the people to whose 
lines of business they belonged, and the 
play was presented, the author (of course, 
if it were a new play, he had the privi- 
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lege of reading it to the company, and 
could enlarge upon the design of any 
character that might be novei or peculiar), 
as a rule, having every reason to be satis- 
fied with its interpretation. When any 
known play was put up for rehearsal or 
production, every actor knew the part for 
which he would be cast. To-day, if a part 
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requires a stammer, physical or mental, 
the author or manager is delighted if he 
can find in some human being the peculiar 
physical or mental taint that makes for 
what is called realism. 

Mrs. Kendal and Ellen Terry are not 
only great actresses because they have a 
natural mimetic gift, but for the reason 
that they learnt the technique of 


their art as students of painting learn 
theirs, the grammar of it as men must 
learn a language ; and with opportunities 
to apply their knowledge, which were 
ample in the novitiates of Miss Terry, 
Mrs. Kendal, J. L. Toole, Sir Henry 
Irving, Charles Wyndham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Stirling, Mr. and Mrs. John Bil- 
lington, H. Kemble, James Fernandez, 
and other experienced actors, when the 
whole range of the drama, from Shakes- 
peare to Lytton, would be played during a 
single season. 


XXXVIII. 
IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE SAVAGE 
CLUB. 

The Savage Club was in its early man- 
hood when I first knew it as a member. 
From the squalor of the pot-house it had 
arrived at the unpretentious comfort of 
its own rooms. In its original quarters it 
was only aweekly tenant. Later it had a 
permanent lodging, and could meet day 
by day, and be served with refreshments 
from its own bar. The locality was 
dignified enough. Covent Garden will 
always be historic. The Savage rooms 
were at the top of one or two flights of 
stairs above the piazzas. The furnish- 
ing of the place was economically severe, 
but the whiskey was excellent. One or 
two of the noted founders of the club, 
however, had seceded; among them, I 
believe, Mr. George Augustus Sala. I 
was already a member of the Garrick 
when I joined the Savage, which had in 
those days a fascination of freedom and 
an associateship of intellect that was 
unique. I recall nights around the fire in 
thatsecond-floor Savage bar-room in Covent 
Garden with Henry J. Byron, one of the 
Blanchards, Andrew Halliday, E. C. 
Barnes, the artist; Charles Millward ; 
Stephen Fiske, of the Wew York Herald ; 
Henry Hersee, of Zhe Observer ; occasion- 
ally Edward Draper, Jonas Levy, W. B. 
Tegetmeier, the naturalist, A. B. Hough- 
ton, the artist, and his friend, A. H. 
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Tourrier ; O’Connor, whose picture of the 
market-place at Verona is in the Walker 
Gallery ; later, as it seems to me, the first 
George Grossmith, General Duff, J. L. 





Toole, J. Deffet T'rancis, Lal Brough, 
Willie Dixon (the eldest son of Hepworth 
Dixon), and his friend Richard Lord; 
once in a way Lord Dunraven (who 
was elected in spite of his title, for the 
existence of which he made a serio- 
comic apology) ; and, later still, when the 
club migrated to Evans’s, Hume Williams, 
George Henty, W. L. Fildes, Professor 
Herkomer (both R.A.’s_ now), James 
Albery, and several other distinguished 
artists and men of letters. But it is of the 
bar-room days, on the first or second floor 
above the piazzas, with Nicholls as caterer, 
that I am thinking ; and I ought to add 
to the members of course, at that time, 
Henry Leigh, Arthur Mattheson, Wallace 
Mackay, Leopold Lewis, Dr. Strauss, and 
others whom at the moment I do not 
recall. These notes are only random 
recollections. 

Charles Millward wrote pantomimes 
and a London Letter for Zhe Liverpool 
Porcupine, of which he was part pro- 
prietor. He had alsoa monumental stone- 
masonry business, and was in the habit of 
taking one or two festive Savages on trips 


to a particular cemetery which he favoured. 
On one special day when he was more 
than usually merry, I remember Byron 
remarking that Millward was “as proud 
as a corpse with two tombstones.” In 
the latter days of the club Millward 
dropped out, and in 1895 when I was 
driving through the Peak country of 
Derbyshire (making scenic and other 
studies for Zhe Banishment of Jessop 
Liythe) the churchyard in which he 
reposes was pointed out to me. It is 
the burying-place of his native village of 
‘Tideswell, where he had spent the last 
years of his life, far away from the fun 
and frolic, and the sadness and sorrows of 
Bohemia. The Savage Club, in those early 
days which I am recalling, was a bad club 
for genius that was not strong enough to 
hold its festal proclivities under control. 
A capital organisation for industrious 
young fellows making their way, it gave 
them a cheap and intellectual recreation ; 
but for the weak, who came under the 





irresistible charm of its alcoholic atmo- 
sphere, it was fatal. One looks back 
to remember several bright, clever fellows, 
who went down under the pressure of its 
highly spirituous climate. Strong men 
came through the ordeal none the worse 
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for their fun, probably all the better ; and 
there are a number of famous and pros- 
perous Londoners to-day who were wont 
to smoke their pipes and enjoy their 
evenings over a glass of toddy in the 
humble chambers of the piazzas. I did 
not know the club in the days of Tom 
Robertson, who had it in his dramatic 
eye for a certain scene in one of his 
popular plays, in which every man was 
willing to lend an impecunious would-be 
borrower the five shillings he needed—if 
they had possessed so large a sum. Dr. 
Strauss was called “The Wandering 
Jew.” He would disappear for months 
and years. When he turned up again, 
it was with some extraordinary story of 
wanderings in foreign lands, that was 
no doubt perfectly true, but which was 
always received with cynical derision. 


XXXIX, 

THE HUMOUR OF LEIGH AND ALBERY. 

“Books That Were Failures” would 
be a good subject for the essayist. He 
might follow it with a series of papers 
on “ Men Who Were Nearly Successes.” 
I recently picked up at a bookstall an 
example of the first, and it reminds me of 
an example of the second. Strains from 
the Strand is the first; the late Henry 
S. Leigh is the second. Leigh’s verses 
enlivened many a dull page of serious and 
comic periodical literature. Ifhe had lived 
before Prior, Tom Hood, and Mr. Calver- 
ley, he might have been famous. Zhe 
Carols of Cocayne, and A Town Garland, 
ought not to be utterly laid by even now. 
They possess much of the tender feeling 
of Lamb, and are not without the finish 
of Prior and Hood. If Leigh had been 
something less of a Bohemian, and some- 
thing more of a student of the life that is 
higher than a minor club, Strains from 
the Strand might have had a wide popu- 
larity before it drifted into second-hand 
catalogues. With Tom Purnell, he was 
one of the last of the Bohemians, and he 
was a wit. Many of his quaint and 
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original sayings are ontecord. His satire 
was biting, his humour often rather 
personal. Talking of epitaphs one day, 
that accomplished German, Dr. Strauss, 
said, “‘What would you write of me, 
Harry?” “I would do your epitaph in 
a single line,” was the quick reply. 
“What would it be?” “Give the devil 
his jew,” said Leigh. Strauss was a 
linguist, and an accomplished man in 
many ways, and rather invited than re- 
sented the quips of Leigh. ‘* What 
language is he speaking now?” asked 
a puzzled listener, trying to follow 
Strauss, who had lost some of his 
teeth, and did not speak as distinctly as 
his friends could desire. ‘Oh, Gum- 
Arabic,” said Leigh. One of his prettiest 
and wittiest fancies was to picture Leigh 
Hunt running to pick a buttercup, and 
turning away with tears of disappoint- 
ment to find that it was only a guinea. 
Poor Leigh! His books seem to be as 
dead as his memory. In his modest way 
he had an inkling of such a future when 
he added, at the close of his copy for 
Strains from the Strand, the lines :— 
** Tis well to court the comic muse 
And build the light and lively rhyme, 
For friends to smile as they peruse 
My verse for just a little time. 
Good souls, they greet my frolic lay 
Where’er the jovial feast is spread ; 
They laugh to hear me sing to-day, 
But will they laugh when I am dead ?” 

If Mr. Gladstone had chanced upon 
this neglected book by the poet Leigh, 
when he discovered the chronicles of Dod 
Grile, some enterprising publisher might 
have issued a selection of the best verses 
from the three volumes that were inspired 
by the muse of the caroller of Cocayne. 

Leigh has been unduly credited with 
one of Albery’s readiest examples of 
humorously quaint repartee. As Albery 
was entering the club, a stranger, in a 
state of anxiety which defied punctuation, 
said, “I beg your pardon, but is there a 
gentleman in the club, with one eye, of 
the name of Houghton?” “I'll find 
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out,” said Albery, “if you can tell me the 
name of his other eye.” A. B. Houghton 
was a Bohemian to his finger-tips ; a great 
artist also, though we knew him for little 
more than an eccentric, devil-may-care, 
good-natured Savage. Without what would 
be considered a striking presence he had, 
nevertheless, a personality calculated to 
attract attention. He was of a spare bony 
build, and of a shrewd yet genial coun- 
tenance. When I first met him I under- 
stood he was an American, but found him 
eminently English. He had, I believe, 
introduced into the club the then some- 
what mysterious game of poker, which at 
once proved too fascinating to be carried 
on concurrently with social conversation, 
and was prohibited by a resolution of the 
committee, one of the few rules and regu- 
lations that was ever observed by the 
members, some of whom did not even 
pay their subscriptions. For these, how- 
ever, after a time there was a providence 
that now and then wiped out old scores ; 
perhaps it was Jonas Levy, it might have 
been Charles Millward, once in a way Halli- 
day. No good fellow was ever struck off the 
roll because he was backward with his dues. 
If Houghton’s constant friend and com- 
panion, Tourrier, had looked the part of 
Sancho, one might have dubbed Hough- 
ton the Knight of La Mancha, he was 
spare enough, and in many ways suffi- 
ciently Quixotic, but his comrade was 
something of a buck. He was just about 
the traditional build of Sancho, sturdy, 
broad of chest, and square of shoulder ; 
but he waxed his moustache, carried his 
head high, and was more distinguished 
in appearance than his chief. Morally, 
however, like unto Sancho, he was the 
half - protesting admirer and comrade, 
a willing slave and loving companion, and 
some thought a finer draughtsman. Not 
that anyone was in the secret of Hough- 
ton’s genius. We better knew the work 
of E. C. Barnes whose “Village Politi- 
cians” and “ The Scarlet Letter,” I think, 
were hung at the Academy, and who came 
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into the club one day with a royal com- 
mission to paint one of the royal wed- 
dings. He had drawn a cheque on ac- 
count and was very happy. Many studies 
were made and portraits sketched for the 
work, but it was never completed. 

In his latter days he had a studio in 
Alexander Road and an inordinate fancy 
for costly draperies, and was considered to 
be a master of technique. I don’t know 
that the club appreciated the art of any 
of these men. We knew them in their 
holiday humour, though one or two of us 
had been within the somewhat shabby por- 
tals of the Houghton and Tourrier studio 
in Camden Town. I think we regarded 
these two men as reckless geniuses who 
could if they would astonish the town, but 
who wouldn't take the trouble. Hough- 
ton was thought to be eccentric in his 
work. It was understood that he had 
made his mark as a book illustrator, but 
few knew in what direction. Hehad also 
contributed certain characteristic studies 
of American character to Zhe Graphic. 
When the club migrated to Evans’s many 
new members were elected. Among 
them no doubt were artists who had 
gauged Houghton’s abilities; but in a 
general way the club would have smiled 
if one of them had forecast for 1896 a 
serious art volume devoted to Arthur Boyd 
Houghton, in reviewing which the critic of 
a leading journal (Ze Pall Mall Gazette) 
should declare that “if to be far ahead 
of his contemporaries gives an artist the 
right to be remembered then A. B, Hough- 
ton should never be forgotten in England.” 
A no less authority, Zhe Magazine of Art, 
says that ‘‘Mr. Housman does well in 
placing Houghton at the head of the Pre- 
Raphaelite revivalists, for Houghton had 
much of the passion, the vigour, and the 
humanity of all the great illustrators in- 
cluded in the “ P.R.B,” and moreover had 
as much humour as all of them put 
together.” Some of his fellow-illustrators 
and a limited public no doubt knew this, 
but it was not generally suspected at the 
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Savage, and the man’s work could not 
have been well paid. Both he and 
Tourrier (I can never think of them apart) 
were always more or less impecunious, for 
which, I think, one liked them all the 
better; so you see the Savage Club was 
still a real bit of Bohemia. I drove home- 
ward in a four-wheeler one night with 
Houghton and Tourrier. They exercised 
their animal spirits by playing hide-and- 
seek through the cab windows and over 
the top to the bewilderment of the driver, 
who on arriving at his destination opened 
the door to find the cab empty. The 
next moment, however, his fare was on 
the box and driving off, leaving him, cloak 
and cape, and whip and ail, on the kerb- 
stone. One Christmas eve they visited 
their friends as “‘ The Waits,” with a trum- 
pet and drum that had eventually to be 
suppressed by the police. In those days 
of the Savage, tremendous efforts were 
made to pass revolutionary resolutions at 
the periodical committee meetings. These 
occasions were full of excitement. ‘Give 
us Hersee ! ” shouted Houghton, thrusting 
his head into the committee room when 
the patient secretary was known to be 
opposing some unpractical motion in 
which Houghton was interested ; “Give 
unto us Hersee!” In those days Andrew 
Halliday, a shrewd, kindly Scotchman, was 
the chairman. Resolutions were passed 
and recorded with much formality, but 
there the matterended. There was never 
any attempt to enforce them, however 
strenuously advocated and voted. The 
controversial debates were conceived and 
conducted often in a pure spirit of mis- 
chief. Halliday as the chairman and 
Millward as the treasurer knew this well 
enough, and managed the club in their 
own way, irrespective of committees. In 
later years the conversion of the Saturday 
evening into a kind of musical and 
dramatic entertainment did not please 
Halliday, who with a friend or two would 
leave “the gay and festive scene” for a 
quiet box at the Albion. 


Both Houghton and Tourrier died poor 
and comparatively young. Poverty did 
not trouble them much. It was not 
chronic with them. They could always be 
sure of a dinner and even a guinea to 
share with a friend. But they had nothing 
laid by for a rainy day. They lived only 
for fine weather—light-hearted, generous, 
reckless Bohemians ; not altogether wasted 
lives, however, as witness the records of 
Mr. Laurence Housman. Tourrier left 
behind him a few admirable examples of 
genre painting. The evidence is sadden- 
ing, nevertheless ; it serves to show how 
much was given to Bohemia that was 
meant for a wider and more exalted 
sphere. 


XL. 
COLLABORATION. 

It was Andrew Halliday who said 
Shakespeare played the Ghost that he 
might have time to attend to the front of 
the house and see after the money. It was 
Chatterton who said Shakespeare spelt 
“Ruin.” It was Irving who added “‘ Not 
always.” An iconoclast has arisen to prove 
that Shakespeare sketched the plots of 
his plays, or adapted them from the current 
novels, and that they were then given out 
to the wits of the day to make into dramas. 
What fights the wits of the day must have 
had over their work, if one is to judge from 
all one hears about modern collaboration ! 
As Sir Walter Besant said in Zhe New Re- 
view, “Collaboration is all right if you can 
get the right partner.” Aye, there’s the rub. 
I once thought I had got him. He thought 
equally well of me. My contributions to 
“ stage literature ” had been unimportant ; 
his had included Zhe Two Roses. He 
had, however, thought highly of Cle, 
both as a novel and a play. I had always 
been deeply interested in the Theatre. 
My bread, however, lay in another dircc- 
tion, and I had not the courage tojeopardise 
it and sink, like some playwrights whom 
I had seen go under with their broken 
ambitions, while counting on thechances of 
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a brilliant prosperity. I had an idea for 
a play and a novel,that took the fancy of 
James Albery. Already, let me _pre- 
mise, we had collaborated in a comedy 
founded upon my Queen of Bohemia, which 
had been to both of us a pleasant, if un- 
profitable, task. But for the new idea he 
brought a written commission from a 
leading theatre. John Oxenford had 
hailed Albery, in Zhe Times, as the best 
writer of comedy since Sheridan. “ The 
play is for a melodramatic house ; we will 
lift the piece into high-class comedy- 
drama,” said Albery. “Your plot is 
splendid; write out the scenario, tell your 
story in acts, and we will go over it toge- 
ther. You shall put in the foundations and 
build the house, and I will furnish and de- 
corate it.” He did more; he worked with 
me on the construction of the play, put 
into my sketch of the plot a few sugges- 
tions for comedy, and added points for 
what is called “the comic relief.” Then we 
submitted the scenario and the plot; both 
were accepted. We settled down to work. 
As the play progressed it seemed to me 
that the comedy interest was too light for 
the serious motif of the story; but my 
partner was of opinion that the combina- 
tion was perfect. I was persuaded to 
think so too, and the exuberance of my 
partner’s wit, his invention of humorous 
episodes, and the sparkling lyrics with 
which he decorated an otherwise gloomy 
scene quite captivated me. After a 
delightful time over the earliest acts of 
the play, we went down by the sea to finish 
it; I wrote one scene, he another ; then 
we revised each other’s work ; and finally, 
the whole of the manuscript went to the 
copyist, and Albery said we had written 
“a rattling good play.” The actor-stage 
manager thought so too. He had a low 
comedy part, witha “catch-phrase ” that 
has ever since made me nervous of 
humorous repetitions, I came across a 
letter from an eminent authority in such 
matters, recently, expressing an emphatic 
opinion that under other circumstances 


the play would have been a great success, 
one of those sympathetic letters that you 
value at the time, and the kindness of 
which you see through at a later day. 
The night came. Our friends said, “ Yes, 
this is the right sort of collaboration— one 
to supply the strong dramatic plot, the 
other to give lightness and merriment.” 
But alas, it turned out that thelightness and 
merriment always came in at the wrong 
place. Whenever the story became more 
than usually grim or pathetic, in came 
my partner with a joke, a witty line, or 
a mirthful situation. One of his inven- 
tions was a petticoat; ‘the first time,” 
he said, “that a petticoat has been turned 
into a ladder of rope for an _ escap- 
ing lover.” And even when the house 
“ called” the authors, with genial warmth, 
though with a decided smile in its cheek, 
he insisted that the piece was a success. 
It had, however, only a brief run, and the 
leading character gave the cue to another 
vagabond in another piece that was not 
much more successful; I forget who wrote 
it. Later, I transferred my plot from the 
romantic country of Normandy to prosaic 
England; went and lived for a time among 
my real scenes, invented fresh characters 
for the story, adhered, however, to 
the central motif, and the result was 
Three Recruits and the Girls They Left 
Behind Them, a novel, which Dion 
Boucicault discussed with me (with a view 
to collaboration) as the subject of a roman- 
tic drama of the picturesque days of the 
opening of the present century. Yes, I 
quite agree with Sir Walter Besant—colla- 
boration is a fine thing, when you get the 
right partner. It was a comedy (Zhe 
Vicar) that I wrote first with my 
friend James Albery; perhaps, if the 
comedy had been played before the 
drama, he might have died a millionaire, 
and I should be asking Professor Her- 
komer to take me into partnership, that 
we might spend my fortune in improving 
the scenic art of an ungratefal profes- 
sion. 
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XLI. : 

THE ANSWER OF “ THE GODS.” 
Before I turn over my Album for a cue 
concerning other memories of James 
Albery, who made a somewhat sad ending 
of a career that opened brilliantly and 
promised to enrich dramatic literature, I 
find my attention called to another well- 
known Bohemian and member of the 
Savage, namely, Arthur Mattheson. He 
was the “Admirable Crichton” of the 
Club; author, singer, journ: list, actor, 
playwright—and mis- 
anthrope. It was, 
nevertheless, consti- 
tutional with him to 
believe that the world 
was in a conspiracy 
against him. He was 


a pessimist, with 
kindly instincts; 
generous when he 


had money, not com- 
plaining of things in 
general any more 
when he was hard 
up than when he was 
in funds. He lost 
his last and best en- 
gagement, at a West 
End theatre, through 
taking up the cudgels 
for his brother actors 
in a matter which did 
not concern him. 
When the brunt of the battle came, they 
deserted him ; and he was the scape-goat 
driven into the wilderness of London— 
and what a wilderness it is when the scape- 
goat is penniless! What desert is there 
that can be less hospitable? Not that 
Mattheson had no friends; but he was 
proud, like most poor clever men, and he 
must have had many a bad quarter of 
an hour. He collaborated with me in 
the last act of a dramatic version of 
Howarths. We called it Ziz. When 
the piece came to London he wanted 
to play the leading part. The manage- 





Arthur Mattheson. 


ment demurred ; and I did not support 
Mattheson’s claim to be considered a 
young and romantic actor. A coolness 
sprang up between us; I did not en- 
courage it. I liked him, and took no 
count of his eccentricities. One day he 
came to me and said, “ Well, my turn has 
come at last! I am going to get even 
with you. It is an operetta;-I have 
written the libretto, and am to play the 
hero ; the hero is a prince, and wears a 
splendid costume!” “ All right, Arthur,” 
I said, ‘I shall be 
there.” He smiled, 
and put on a mock- 
heroic air. ““At 
Drury Lane, if you 
please!” Having 
thus revenged him- 
self on his partner, 
who did not see him 
as the engineer in 
Liz, he went on his 
way rejoicing. The 
night came. It was 
a slight story. 
Arthur’s collaborator 
had overlaid it with 
music that was ex- 
cellent of its kind, 
but more suitable to 
grand opera, or even 
oratorio, than to a 
fanciful fairy tale, the 
motif of which turned 
upon the established ordinance of a mythi- 
cal country, where any person found eating 
peas with a knife incurred the penalty of 
death. The operetta began rather slowly ; 
the music was heavy, the story developed 
in a languid way. Mattheson, as a foreign 
prince, had been convicted of eating peas 
with a knife, and was condemned to die; 
but was allowed three wishes touching 
the manner of his death. Poor Matthe- 
son, giving extra emphasis to the situa- 
tion, walked moodily up and down the 
stage, and then, with a theatrical pause, 
looked at the house, and exclaimed, with 
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much tragic trepidation, ‘‘ What shall I 
wish?” He had hardly propounded the 
question than the answer came from the 
gallery, in sharp, strong tones, “Wish 
the bloomin’ curtain was down! That’s 
what we wish!” The entire house roared 
with laughter. Mattheson’s eyes fell 
upon the stall where I was sitting, in the 
very front row. He had noted me from 
the first. I can see the appealing, crest- 
fallen look in the painted face of the 
discomfited prince. It was no good going 
on. Every time the actor began to speak 
the house laughed. The little piece was 
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finished more or less in dumb show. “And 
the managerial brute is going to take 
it off to-morrow night,” said Mattheson a 
few days afterwards, when I looked him 
up to condole with him. One often hears 
smart a-propos bits of unexpected repartee 
from the gallery, in response to stage 
questions that are not addressed to the 
house; but I don’t remember anything 
so prompt and to the purpose as that 
quick, sharp shot, falling like the bolt of 
a catapult on the head of the actor, who 
staggered under it—“ Wish the bloomin’ 
curtain was down!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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to. 
cae they brought me the intelli- 
gence that it was my turn to go back to 
the Earth, they asked me if I had any 
choice to make as to locality. ‘“ Any- 
where,” I replied, “ barring the tropics ” 
—and then I added dreamily, “some- 
where where I shall see Mary Burslem.” 

I am screaming violently. I seem to 
have been screaming ever since I returned 
to the world—and accompanying my 
screams are convulsive movements of the 
head and arms. Both cries and motion 
are curiously independent of volition—I 
would stop them if I could. The noise 
is very distracting to one’s current of 
thought, and do what I will I cannot 
avoid a feeling of anxiety for the safety of 
my head—it wags so violently. I must 
review my position and gain some clear 
ideas as to my environment. 

I am lying in the lap of a middle-aged 
female—she is painfully uncomely. My 
only alternative to gazing into her features 
is to study the ceiling. Of course I choose 
the latter, but oh! how supremely dull it 
is! And should not one’s every moment 
be filled with intensest feeling? I am 
exceedingly anxious, now, to live the per- 
fect life. Yet how is one to burn with a 
hard gem-like flame under these condi- 
tions? This distracting wagging! Surely 
at more mature years it would give mea 
crick in the neck, 

A certain glow is perceptible on the 
ceiling ; I conclude there is a fire some- 
where—probably in the grate. I wonder 
is it summer or winter? And who am 


F. H. 


T? Well, well, these questions no doubt 
will settle themselves in time. Now to 
sleep! Will this terrible screaming never 
cease P 


A. PARKER. 


I had a shock to-day. Dozing in the 
embrace of my nurse, I became con- 
scious of a voice which I thought I 
recognised, and, sleepily unclosing my 
eyes, encountered the detestable visage of 
—Jones! For a moment I felt quite faint, 
but luckily it passed unobserved and I 
was able to brace up all my faculties 
in an endeavour to unravel the situation. 
Jones here! evidently on the most in- 
timate terms! It could not be; fate 
could not play so unkind a trick as to 
make me the offspring of —/Jones/ And 
then, as I endeavoured to control my 
features sufficiently to return his oily 
smile with a repellent scowl, a sudden 
thought stung me like a scorpion. Jones 
had earned my undying hatred in the past 
by his persevering courtship of Mary 
Burslem. Could anything so horrible 
have occurred? I stole a hurried glance 
at the bedstead and breathed again. That 
placid, smiling, profoundly uninteresting 
lady bore no resemblance to Mary Burs- 
lem—but the shock had proved too much 
for my nerves. Appalling shrieks were 
issuing from my lips, and everything 
movable in my anatomy was convulsively 
jerking and waggling. I had to be 
walked to and fro and dandled up and 
down in the air while Jones fled hastily 
from the room. These energetic measures 
after a time reduced me to a state of 
coma. But is Jones my father? And 
what has become of Mary Burslem? 
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Under no circumstances can I ever get 
up any filial feeling for Jones! 


I am happy to think all doubts as to 
my parentage are set at rest. I have 
seen my father. He appeared very much 
afraid of me. He is the brother of Jones 
—Harry Jones by name. I shall always 
think of him as Harry. He appears 
not unamiable, but I cannot help regret- 
ting his relationship to Jones. Would 
Mary ever consent to be Jones’ niece ? 


Iam a month old to-day. Shall I never 
see Mary? I am gaining a little—just a 
little—control over my limbs. This 
morning, after long effort, I succeeded in 
touching the toes of my left foot with my 
right hand—or rather, meaning to touch 
them I struck them a violent blow. Of 
course the unexpected pain caused me to 
cry excessively, but now that I have some- 
what recovered I am feeling great pride 
in my progress. 


This afternoon Mary called! I was 
taken down to see her. Seated in my 
mother’s lap, I made terrific efforts to 
greet Mary. My mouth opened and shut, 
my hands clasped and unclasped them- 
selves, one eye revolved wildly in its 
socket while the other blinked with the 
utmost rapidity. Never have I been so 
moved! Luckily I was carried away be- 
fore convulsions supervened. 


I have seen Mary again and a most 
annoying contretemps has _ occurred. 
The presence of Jones—my Uncle Fred 
I presume I must learn to call him— 
moderated my transports the moment 
I entered the room. Both he and Mary 
evinced an admiration for me, which the 
fogmer certainly never exhibited in my 


‘former existence. I began to feel some- 


what drowsy, but woke up suddenly at a 
remark of Mary’s—something connecting 
myself with “trailing clouds of glory.” 
Some curious association of ideas caused 


me immediately to think of sulphurous 
fumes, andI sniffed anxiously about after 
them. This incautious sniffing led to an 
attack of hiccoughs, and—so delicate is my 
organisation !—suffice it to say I became 
exceedingly unwell. Mary was sympathy 
itself, but Jones laughed in an unfeeling 
manner as I was taken away. Icould not 
refrain from tears at my humiliating posi- 
tion. 


More and more I cherish my love for 
Mary, and I am beginning to feel a con- 
viction that Mary returns it. Under these 
conditions, honour would seem to point 
to a declaration: but that I feel is an im- 
possibility for several months to come. 
And although I am beginning to find my 
memory exceedingly treacherous regard- 
inz details of my former existence, I am 
inclined to think no offer of marriage 
would be considered serious before one 
is at least five years of age. Five years !— 
an eternity to wait. 


I am stunned! Is it possible that 
what I have just heardis true? Vulgaras 
my nurse is, I have never yet found her 
untruthful. Mary engaged to that mis- 
creant Jones! 


My memory is becoming most capsi- 
cious. This morning I woke up with a 
curious pain—in my gums it seemed to 
be. Then I suddenly recollected—and 
knew the pain was in my heart. 


No—the pain ¢s in my gums! What 
can be going to happen now ? 


The pain in my gums is terrible. I 
scream all day and all night. I can think 
of nothing else. 


Yesterday there was a great bustle and 
excitement in the house. I missed my 
usual morning walk, but in the afternoon 
I was taken round to a place where I 
have never been befure. There were 
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great numbers of gaily-dressed individuals 
who fluttered round me, but the one who 
embraced me most heartily they called 
Mary. I think I have seen her before— 
in fact, there is some dim connection in 
my mind between Mary and that incessant 
pain in my gums. She left the house 
enveloped in clouds of some unknown 
substance. I had an opportunity of ex- 
amining a large quantity which had fallen 
in my perambulator—it was white, gritty, 
and extremely uncomfortable to lie upon. 


I got but little sleep on the homeward 
journey. 


I have two beautiful white, white teeth ! 
We are all so pleased and prouc, but I 
hope they won’t expect me to get any 
more! Two total strangers called to-day 
—their names transpired—Uncle Fred 
and, if I remember rightly, Aunt Mary. 
They were conspicuously ill-bred in theig¢ 
persistent endeavours to make me say 
“da”! But I foiled their curiosity ! 
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A NEW GAME. "Whatever is all this noise about ?” 
By Starr Wood. ‘*Oh, mother, such fun; we’ve locked Daddy up in the cupbvard, and 
when he gets a little angrier Reggie is going into the Lion’s Den.” 




















OUR ABC AND ITS HISTORY. 


BY REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., F.G.S. 


HE letters of our alphabet : 
what are they? Whence 
came they ? Who invented 
them, and how old are 
they? These are questions 
of the deepest interest, and 

yet how many -people ever stop to ask 

themselves about such matters? Many 

a scholar, or “man of letters,” is hope- 

lessly in the dark on this subject, and, 

if we were to ask him the above ques- 
tions, could tell us no more than the 
man in the street. I propose very 
briefly to show that 
letters, like most 
things, have a history, 
and a long one too. 
Strange as it may seem 
at first, there can no 
longer be any doubt 
that every one of the 
letters of our alphabet 
was once a picture of 
some familiar object ! 

At present it is only 

possible to trace the 





evolution in a_ few 
cases. 
Some _ races have 


never developed any 
system of writing at 
all, but only a few pic- 
torial memoranda, so 
to speak, whichanyone 
could read. Such pic- 
tures are called ideo- 
grams. Other races, 
more gifted, have care- 
fully elaborated a sys- 
tem of writing by 
syllables, each syllable 
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From “* The Dawn of Civilisation” (Scciety 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 


being denoted by a pictorial symbol. This 
iscalled phonetic writing, and each symbol 
is called a phonogram, or written sound. 
And lastly, one nation, of which we will 
speak presently, created the last steps and 
invented the alphabetic method, or writing 
by letters. There are three steps, or stages, 
in the invention of letters. We will en- 
deavour to show that our letters are not 
arbitrary symbols chosen at random, and 
without a history, but that they are de- 
rived from the pictorial hieroglyphics of 
the ancient Egyptians, since the time when 
Khufu (or Cheops) 
built the Great Pyra- 
mid, and even long 
before then. 
Inordertoshow how 
such transformations 
have come about, it 
will be necessary to 
givea brief account of 
picture- writing as it 
existed in Egypt and 
China and other cou:1- 
tries. There are five 
systems of picture-writ- 
ing, all of which have 
been independently in- 
vented, namely: the 
Egyptian ; the Cunei- 
form (Babylonian and 
Assyrian) ; the Chi- 
nese ; the Mexican or 
Aztec ; and the Yuca- 
tan and Central Ameri- 
can. Every nation 
that has developed a 
system of writing has 
begun with pictures 
pure and simple, or, in 
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other words, used ideograms only. Such 
symbols would be universally intelligible, 
and would only require explanation when 
they began to deviate from their original 
form. In the Chinesewe findaconsiderable 
number of symbols which were unques- 
tionably at first pictorial. They can be 
traced to older forms, though only slight 
vestiges of their original meaning can 
be detected in them. Such are called 
“images” by the Chinese themselves in 
contrast to others called letters, and hence 
we have in their name a proof of their 
original use as ideograms. For example, 
a small half-circle with a dot inside stands 
for the sun ; a thin crescent-shaped figure 
stands for the moon ; three zig-zags (like 
the teeth of a saw pointing upwards), 
for mountains. Such pictures were some- 
times combined to express actions and 
ideas. Thusan ear and a door expressed 
understanding. A few were symbolic, as 
a hand to denote a workman—who is still 
often spoken of as a “ hand.” Two valves 
of a shell-fish denote friends, because 
they are united. But it is obvious that 
the possibilities of such a primitive system 
would be very limited. It would be im- 
possible by such means to write down a 
sentence. For this purpose symbols re- 
presenting sounds are required. Now it 
seems clear that the Chinese and other 
nations gradually arrived at the invention 
of phonograms, or symbols representing 
sounds, by taking an ideogram and allow- 
ing it to stand for the name by which it 
was known. Ideograms as such would 
not last long; people would naturally 
begin after a short time to connect the 
name of the thing with the picture repre- 
senting it. In this way ideograms would 
give birth to phonograms. 

But objects might be taken to re- 
present sounds without any regard to 
the original sense, just as we might draw 
the figures of an eye, a saw, and a 
horse, for ‘‘ I sawa horse.” Such writings, 
familiar to school-boys, are known by the 
name “Rebus,” because the sounds are 
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denoted by the things drawn. It is in 
this way that a phonetic system arises. 

A good example of this process may be 
found in the Aztec. When Christianity 
was first introduced into Mexico, the 
Lord’s Prayer was reduced to writing in 
the following manner :— 

The Mexican symbols nearest to the 
two syllables of pater were a flag (sounded 
as Pantli) and a rock (/e//); pater was 
therefore represented pictorially by a 
flag and a rock ; we cannot tell whether 
it was sounded as fan-tetl, or only as 
pa-te. Inthe same way zosfer was repre- 
sented phonetically by noch-tet/, pictorially 
by the Indian fig (zocht/i), and the rock 
as before. This is an instance of the ap- 
plication of symbols to denote sound 
without regard to the original sense. But 
further than this the Aztec language did 
not pass. The Chinese, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Hittites, and others, 
worked out an elaborate method of syllabic 
writing by means of pictures. In the 
course of centuries the pictures became so 
much reduced or modified as to show 
very little, if any, resemblance to what 
they once were. Thus the Babylonic 
cuneiform or wedge-shaped symbols were 
derived from the linear hieroglyphics 
or sculptures of an earlier age. In the 
same way the Egyptians invented a run- 
ning or cursive writing for ordinary pur- 
poses, the symbols of which were simpli- 
fied hieroglyphics, while the old pictures 
were retained for monumental purposes. 
The final stage in the art of writing is the 
alphabetic method, and it was the most 
difficult of inventions. In fact, it repre- 
sents an immense advance on either of 
the previous stages. To this day the 
Chinese are without an alphabet. They 
have never got beyond syllabic writing, 
which is very clumsy and difficult to learn, 
the number of symbols being enormous, 
It takes about twenty years to learn to 
write Chinese, and about six thousand 
symbols and groups of symbols require to 
be learned. The result is that few have 














A sitting scribe, Gizeh Museum. 


From “‘ The Dawn of Civilisation” (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 


the patience and industry necessary to 
overcome the difficulties, and so a serious 
hindrance to their improvement and civili- 
sation is placed upon them. On the other 
hand, the Egyptians got beyond the sylla- 
bic stage, and used scme of their hiero- 
glyphics to represent letters only. Butat 
the same time they could not give up old 
methods to which they clung so affection- 


ately, and the letters were merely used to 
help themselves out of the great and end- 
less difficulties of their system. Thus, 
after writing a word syllabically, they 
often put some of the letters by the 
side of it. At the same time they 
also retained the still older ideograms 
of the first stage and used them as an- 
other means of helping out their clumsy 
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syllabic system. After the name of a 
man they would place a picture represent- 
ing a man, after the name of a town, the 
picture which stood for a town. Such 
pictures are called “ Determinatives,” 
because they help to determine the mean- 
ing of a sound, especially in cases where 
the sound has several meanings—as in 
our word Bee. ‘The Chinese do the 
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Scribe with his inkstand on the table. 
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From Wiltinson'’s “ Ancient Egyptians.” 
lished by John Murray.) 


same. Thus Egyptian writing became a 
confused jumple of ideograms, syllabic, 
and alphabetic symbols. To us it seems 
strange that they should have got so near 
to the invention of the alphabet and yet 
have failed to attain to it. But it must 
be remembered that in these early times 
the art of writing was believed to have 
been a divine revelation from the gods, 
and therefore the symbols and methods 
would have divine authority and sanction, 
and to do away with that which was thus 
revealed would appear to be an act of 
gross impiety. The best authorities on 
this subject consider that such a radical 
change could only have been effected by 
a neighbouring nation comi.g fresh to the 
subject and unfettered by any traditional 
system. The invention of the alphabct 
is ascribed to the Pheenicians, and this 
tradition is believed to be true. But the 
subject has not yet been fully worked out. 
They were a business-like people, whose 
ships went trading over all parts of the 
They saw the need of 


known world. 


something simpler than the Egyptian 
methods for business purposes, and con- 
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ceived the idea of having only one symbol 
for one letter instead of perhaps half-a- 
dozen, as the Ezyptians had, and of 
abolishing the syllabic and ideographic 
symbols entirely. It is certainly difficult 
to believe that the Phoenician alphabet 
was developed in Phoenicia, and the 
theory that its letters were derived from 
an Egyptian source is steadily gaining 
ground. We have already mentioned 
the fact that the Egyptians used a cur- 
sive writing or simplified form of hiero- 
glyphs for writing on papyrus (a kind of 
shorthand to them), and we are led to 
believe that the Phoenicians chose their 
alphabet from among these _hieratic 
symbols. ‘They gave to them fanciful 
names of their own, quite distinct from 
the names of the objects represented by 
corresponding hieroglyphs. They were 
a Semitic people, and the names of their 
letters are preserved in the Hebrew 
alphabet. The advantages of an alpha- 
betic system compared to any other are 
so obvious that they hardly need to be 
pointed out, but perhaps we fail to ap- 
preciate fully the magnitude of the task 
accomplishcd by these gifted people. On 
this subject Canon Isaac Tayior says :— 
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Scribe writing on a writing tablet. 
cases for carrying materials. 
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From Wilkinson's “ Ancient Egyptians." (Pub- 


lished by John Murray.) 

“To invent and bring to perfection the 
score or so of handy symbols for the ex- 
pression. of spoken sounds which we call 
the Alphabet has proved to be the most 
arduous enterprise on which the human 
intellect has ever been engaged. Its 
achievement tasked the genius of the 
three most gifted races of the ancient 
world. It was begun by the Egyptians, 











TRANSMISSION OF SEMITIC FORMS. 
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Table of alphabets. 
From “ The Alphabet,” by Canon Isaac Taylor. (Published by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
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continued by the Semites, and finally 
perfected by the Greeks.” 

The same writer says that: “all exist- 
ing alphabets are linked together by the 
tie of common parentage.” ‘The Semitic 
alphabet thus invented is believed to be 
the source whence all other alphabets 
have been derived, but we must not be 
dogmatic. New discoveries may alter 
this conclusion. No other nation has 
succeeded in independently inventing an 
alphabet. The oldest known Semitic 
writing is on the famous Moabite stone 
(discovered in 1868), with its inscription 
of Mesha, King of Moab. He was a con- 
temporary of Ahab and Jehoram. The 
curious letters it contains may be regarded 
as representing the alphabet of the roth 
century B.C., or nearly 3,000 years ago. 
Taking the letters of all the known 
alphabets of the world, we find they 
contain some two or three thousand 
letters. 

It will suffice to take two or three 
letters as examples, and to show their 
relationship to the original Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. The letter F is evidently 
derived from the well-known hieroglyphs 
of the little horned viper (Cerastes) of 
Egypt, which we know to have been used 


eae 


for a sound like for v. The two bars are 
survivals of the horns and the vertical 
stroke represents the body, but the F 
should be lying on it back thus 4 to 
show the similarity. The hieratic form 
=] preserves the likeness very well. The 
letter V comes from the same hieroglyphs; 
V and U are derivatives. Again, the 
letter M is supposed to bederived from the 
Egyptian Mulak, which was the name for 
owl, and so the owl stood for the letter M 
because its name began with M; probably 
at first it stood for the syllable Mu and 
then for M without the vowel. In writing 
on papyrus the picture was considerably 
modified, and so the hieratic symbol 


for M bears only a slight resemblance to 
the owl. But, nevertheless, the Moabite 
and the early Greek M show a likeness 


SA 


to the original form. Taking our Eng 
lish form of it we see hardly any traces of 
the original owl, but on comparing it with 
its ancestral Greek and Moabite forms 
we can still see certain indications of its 
owlish origin. Again, the letter N shows 
certain survivals from the Egyptian zig- 
zag line for running water, from which 


NN 


it was taken. Put a series of N’s togetner 
and you get something very like it. And 
lastly, our S is derived from the Egyptian 
hieroglyph of a goose, which stood for 
the word Se, as the following picture shows, 
only the S has been turned round. And so 





with the others ; in nearly every case they 
contain, in spite of long-continued usage, 
manifest features derived from the primi- 
tive pictures from which they are 
descended. This theory of the origin of 
letters comes from an eminent French- 
man, M. de Rougé. It is not yet com- 
pletely worked out, but further discoveries 
may be shortly expected. In these days 
we are getting accustomed to the idea of 
gradual growth and development in all 
things, and the conception so wonderfully 
taught by Darwin with regard to plants 
and animals has opened out new fields of 
thought to men engaged in other works. 
We begin now to see growth and develop- 
ment everywhere. In every domain of 
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thought this sublime idea has been fruitful. 
We have the Evolution of Art, of Morality 
and Religion, of the Solar System, and of 
man himself. And lastly, this article is 
written to show that the familiar letters 
of the alphabet are no exception to this 
law, but have gone through a long series 





of changes in the course of more than 


6,000 years. The only difference is 


that they have been subjected to a 
downward development or degradation, 
becoming at each stage less and less 
like the original pictures from which 
they were derived. 
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I. ““NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION GF SHEEPFOLDS,” 
By John Ruskin, 











LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORDES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES, 


CUAPTER VII, 
THE COUP D’ETAT. 
RINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON had 
sworn, in the presence of God, 
and before the French people, “to re- 
main faithful to the democratic Repub- 
lic, and to defend the Constitution.” 


Then, asking leave to address a few 
words to the Assembly, he said, “I 
shall regard as enemies to the country 
all who should attempt to subvert the 
Constitution, and between me and the 
Assembly will exist the most perfect 
harmonies of views. The policy of 





Léon de Malleville, Minister of the Interior. 
(From a lithograph.) 
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France should be peace abroad, and a 
spirit of conciliation at home. I have 
called to my Council honourable men who, 
sprung from various origins, are a guaran- 
tee of conciliation. . 4 . The Govern- 
ment will be neither Utopian nor re- 
actionary. We will make the happiness 
of the country ; and we hope that, with 
the blessing of God, if we do not accom- 
plish great things, we shall endeavour to 
do good things.” 

The Citizen-President had three years 
before him in which to make good these 
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words ; but, as it turned out, they were 
mere words and nothing more.° The 
“ men distinguished for talent and patriot- 
ism ” whom he had called to his Councils, 
he soon gave to understand that he had 
little regard for their advice, and he did 
not delay to apprize them that he had no 
intention of according to them the re- 
sponsibilities which etiquette ascribes to 
high official functionaries. When he de- 
manded of the Minister of the Interiot 
the delivery to him of the papers and 
evidence relating to the Strasburg and 








Boulogne affairs, M. de Mallevitle, “ re- 
fusing to be a purloiner of public docu- 
ments,” resigned from the Ministry. This 
first and most respectable of the half- 
dozen Ministries which, with intervals of 
no Ministry at all, the Prince-President 
formed and dismissed in the course of 
the three years from December, 1848, to 
December, 1851, had Odilon Barrot for 








Ferdinand Barrot. 


its chief, and it had to be reconstructed 
almost as soon as formed. When, after 
sundry chops and changes, it went to 
pieces in October, 1849, the Prince-Presi- 
dent fell back on his devoted adherents, 
Persigny and Ferdinand Barrot, to form a 
Ministry. They constructed one of men 
independent of party ties, but in the main 
devoted to the policy of the Elvsée. 
- 
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From this time commenced that system 
of puppet administration, in which neither 
genius, experience, nor patriotism, neither 
honesty nor personal honour, could inter- 
vene to check or modify the absolute will 
of the Prince-President. To follow the 
ministerial history of the subsequent 
periods would be a humiliating and un- 
profitable task. In three years Louis 
Napoleon had some eighty or ninety 
Ministers—the Cabinet generally consist- 
ing of ten members—-to not one of whom 
did he accord an unreserved confidence, 
except to Saint-Arnaud and de Maupas, 
members of the Ministry during which 
the Coup d’ Etat occurred. 

The Prince-President held on his way 
to the ultimate goal. In his domestic 
policy his first acts were to suspend 
universal suffrage now that it had served 
his turn; to shackle the press; to sup- 
press associations of all kinds—in a word, 
to crush the expression of public opinion. 
The Church party having been propitiated 
and military ardour gratified by the bom- 
bardment of Rome, the systematic cor- 
ruption of the army was undertaken. 
Champagne, sausages, and cigars were dis- 
tributed lavishly among whole regiments 
on the plains of St. Maur and Satory, the 
recompense for which was shouts of 
“ Vive Napoleon!” and “Vive /Em- 
pereur!” Those proceedings, which 
stank in the nostrils of all Europe, justly 
alarmed the Constitutional party in 
France. This alarm was the more jus- 
tifiable because the Constitution had 
jealously provided that the President 
should never have any personal command 
of the army. Yet Louis Napoleon, with 
no other military rank than that of a 
captain of artillery in the Swiss service, 
wore the uniform of a French general 
officer, and surrounded himself with an 
état-major, aides-de-camp, and orderly 
officers. He reviewed troops, distributed 
orders and honours with all the forms 
employed by soldier-sovereigns, and in all 
respects deported himself as the general- 


in-chief of the army. Then followed those 
demonstrations, ostentatious progresses 
through the provinces, feasting, and 
speech-making, in which “ the consoli- 
dation of the new institutions of the 
country” were phrases which were min- 
gled with allusions to a “great name,” 
and the policy and institutions of a ‘‘great 
ancestor.” 

Nothing proved more fully the concilia- 
tory character of the Assembly as a body, 
than the manner in which, though its 
members were justly jealous of imperial 
banquets and imperial progresses among 
the troops and through the provinces, 
they abstained from cutting them short 
by refusing the supplies expended in pay- 
ing of those extravagancies. They made 
allowance for the hereditary vanity of the 
President; and deemed it the wisest 
policy to allow the period of his rule, 
as limited by the Constitution, to elapse 
without insisting on a rigid adherence to 
justice and public honesty. 

The Constitution had contemplated, on 
a principle of economy, a President with- 
out a court. It had provided that ‘he 
should be lodged at the public expense, 
and that he should receive a stipend of 
600,090 francs (£24,000) per annum.” 
This sum the Assembly, with a certain 
liberality, consented to double by an ad- 
ditional vote, under the pretext of “ ex- 
penses of display,” with 150,000 francs 
extra for charities, &c.; making the 
President’s total official income about 
1,625,000 francs, in addition to the ex- 
penses of his palace, being above a mil- 
lion francs more than the sum specified 
in the Constitution. But even this 
amount proved insufficient for the Prince’s 
occasions, surrounded as he was by an 
entourage of courtiers, and maintaining a 
semi-imperial luxury—to say nothing of 
roast fowls and champagne to 20,000 men 
at St. Maur, and 30,000 more a week 
later at Satory. Previous to these expen- 
ditures, the President had asked, through 
his Ministry, for a large supplementary 
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General Changarnier, Commander-tn-Chief of tne National Guards and Deputy tor 
Department of the Seine. 
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addition to these sums—indeed, for no 
less than 1,400,000 francs. The Assem- 
bly with some reluctance voted this extra- 
ordinary allowance also, chiefly on the 


about five times the amount specified in 
the Constitution, in sp:te of the eloquent 
protest of M. de Montalembert the As- 
sembly refused the credit by a majority of 





Charles de Montalembert. 


persuasion of General Changarnier. But 
when, after the reviews of St. Maur and 
Satory, the President, in February, 1851, 
made yet another demand for 1,800,000 
francs, and intimated that he expected 
his annual income should be fixed at 
3,425,000 francs (about £140,000), being 





102. Indiscreet friends of the President 
proposed a national subscription to fur- 
nish the moneys which the Assembly had 
declined to grant; but the Prince, to do 
him justice, promptly suppressed this pro- 
ject.. His reply to the defeat of his Mini- 
ster of Finance, according to Mr. Jerrold, 








LIFE OF 
was the reduction of his establishment, 
and the sale of some of his horses and 
carriages. 

Louis Napoleon, to do him justice, was 
profuse rather than avaricious. His hand 
was ever open, however unworthy was the 
suppliant. He sincerely loved France, 
and was zealous for her welfare. In his 
message to the Assembly in the Session 
of 1850, he dwelt on plans prepared for 
the completion of the main lines of rail- 
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way, for the construction of canals and 
highroads, and the improvement of rivers. 
Attention had been given to the introduc- 
tion of agricultural machinery, the im- 
provements in breeds of cattle and horses, 
the application of scientific farming and 
cultivation, and the establishment of 
model farms. Other measures affecting 
the development of arts, manufacture, 
and industry, were in progress. The 
President was already projecting the em- 


The Marshal de St. Arnaud, General-in-Chief of the French Army in the East. 
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bellishments and drainage of the capital. 
The prolongation of the Rue de Rivoli, 
and the demolition of the old stalls and 
tenements which had long disfigured the 
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decide in favour of a revision of the 
Constitution, a Constituent Assembly will 
recast our fundamental laws, and will 
regulate the future of the Executive power. 


Colonel Fleury. 


Place de Carrousel were voted ; but the 
completion of the Louvre had to be tem- 
porarily postponed, although the measure 
would have given work to the unem- 
ployed. 

In the same message he referred signi- 
ficantly to the future. “If,” said he, “ you 


If you do not, the people, in 1852, will 
give expression to its will. Rest assured 
that what pre-occupies me is not who will 
govern France in 1852, but how to employ 
the time at my command, so that the 
transition be effected without disturbance.” 
When the Legislative Assembly, on May 
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M. de Maupas, Prefect of Police. 
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25th, 1851, entered on its final year of 
existence, the two burning questions were 
the revision of the Constitution, and the 
prolongation of the President’s tenure of 
office. The question of the revision was 
lost by a considerable majority. But the 
vital portion of the Presidential message 
of November 6th was that in reference to 
the restoration of universal suffrage, upon 
which the Prince had now fixed his hopes 
of re-election. This measure, however, 
like that of the revision, was lost ; and 
with it the last hope of an accommoda- 
tion between the President and the As- 
sembly. 

The President had displayed firmness 
in the crisis of January, 1851, by boldly 
dismissing General Changarnier from the 
command of the army. On October 26th 
was announced the formation of a new 
Ministry, the most important members of 
which were General Saint-Arnaud, the 
hero of the recent campaign against the 
Kabyles, who was appointed Minister of 
War, and M. de Maupas, recently a 
provincial Prefect, and now holding the 
office of Prefect of Police. Colonel 
Fleury it was who answered for Saint- 
Arnaud’s entire devotion to the cause of 
the President, and whose mission it had 
been to bring him from Algeria to a higher 
sphere in Paris. General Magnan during 
the Coup @’ Etat was Saint-Arnaud’s second 
in command. He had not cared to be 
informed as to the events in which he 
was to participate; he chose to remain 
the soldier who simply obeyed his chief, 
and confined himself to his military 7é/e. 
The other African generals who came to 
command divisions in the army of Paris, 
were for the most part soldiers of whom 
the country had reason to be proud, and 
who were later to add to the glory of 
France in the Crimea and in Italy. De 


Maupas was something of a busybody and 
his self-complacency was amusing, but he 
was a loyal and devoted creature of 
the Prince-President, knew his duty as 
assigned to him, and carried it out with 
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a characteristic thoroughness, and, it may 
be added, a characteristic fussiness. 

To the officers of the regiments newly 
arrived in Paris, who were received on 
November gth by the Prince-President on 
the Elysée, he thus spoke: “ In receiving 
the officers-of the various regiments who 
succeed each other in the Paris garrison, 
I congratulate myself that I see them 
animated by the military spirit which was 
once our glory, and which to-day provides 
our security. Your duties you have ever 
discharged with honour, whether on 
African or on French soil, and you have 
always amidst trials preserved discipline 
intact. I trust that those trials will not 
recur, but should grave circumstances 
ever bring their return and compel me to 
appeal to your devotion, it would not fail 
me, I am sure, because I know that I 
would not ask you to do aught in- 
compatible with my rights, with the 
honour of a soldier, with the welfare of 
the country, because I have placed at 
your head men who possess all my 
confidence and deserve yours; and be- 
cause if ever the hour of danger should 
strike, I should not do as did the Govern- 
ments which preceded me and say to you 
‘Go; I will follow you; but ‘I go, 
follow me.’” 

The Prince was addicted to procrasti- 
nation. November z2oth was the first 
chosen date for the Coup d@’ Etat; then he 
preferred the 25th; then again he was.for 
the 28th; presently asked for a fresh 
delay and proposed the znd December ; 
and finally proposed to alter that day for 
one in the next week but one. The 2nd 
December was finally fixed on, and only 
just not too late. “ ‘The question is,” said 
Changarnier to Odilon Barrot, “ which of 
us two, Louis Napoleon or myself, will 
take the initiative.” Upon Odilon Bar- 
rot asking him bluntly whether he 
was in a position to arrest the Presi- 
dent, Changarnier replied that, when- 
ever he received an order to do so, 
he would put him in a panier &@ Salade 
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and drive him to Vincennes without more 
ado. 

On the evening of December rst the 
Prince-President held his customary re- 
ception in the Elysée, at which were 
present a throng of officers, deputies, 
diplomats, and distinguished foreigners. 
Hostile deputies who were on: the watch 
went away in the conviction that no- 
thing extraordinary was in the immediate 
future. About nine the Prince went into 
his private room for a short time, remark- 
ing to his secretary that ‘“‘nobody had 
the least suspicion,” and he went care- 
fully over the proclamations which he 
had prepared, and which in a few hours 
were to be posted on the walls of Paris ; 
then, returning to his guests, he made 
a leisurely tour of the room, conversing 
with a group of ladies, and exchanging a 
passing word with a general or ambassador. 
At ten o’clock, as usual, he retired to his 
private room, remarking cheerfully to his 
secretary, “Do you know what is being 
said in the salons? There is a general 
talk of an imminent Coup @’Etat, but it is 
not ours; it is a Coup d’Etat which the 
Assembly is preparing against me!” 
Presently Persigny entered, soon followed 
by the three members of the intimate 
Cabinet, de Maupas, Prefect of Policc ; 
de Morny, Minister of the Interior ; 
and Saint-Arnaud, Minister of War. 
The proclamations, which in a few hours 
were to alter the destinies of France, 
were carefully re-read, and finally settled. 
Saint-Arnaud and de Maupas recapitu- 
lated the measures each had to carry into 
effect, and expressed their confidence that 
no hitch would be allowed to occur. Then 
the Prince bade his friends good-night, 
and retired to his bedroom. Morny went 
to play whist at the Jockey Club until he 
should come on duty at the Ministry of 
the Interior at seven on the following 
morning, by which time such difficulties 
as Saint-Arnaud and de Maupas might 
encounter would have been surmounted. 
Saint-Arnaud went to instruct General 


Magnan regarding the duties assigned to 
him ; he carefully detailed the military 
strength at the disposal of the latter to 
meet the contingency of a possible con- 
flict on the morrow ; and in concert with 
Magnan, on whom he could implicitly 
rely, he took every precaution as if in an 
enemy’s country. Colonel Espinasse was 
directed to surround the Assembly with a 
military cordon. 

When de Maupas left the Elysée he was 
accompanied by Colonel Béville, who was 
entrusted with the proclamations for the 
printers of the /mprimerie Nationale. A 
company of mobile gendarmerie entered 
the establishment along with the Colonel, 
sentries were posted at doors and windows, 
and the strictest orders were given to pre- 
vent all communication with the outside. 
The work was performed with expedition, 
and at the appointed hour the printed 
proclamations of the President, the Minis- 
ter of War, and the Prefect of Police, were 
in the hands of M. de Maupas for distri- 
bution among his men, for whom convey- 
ances were waiting ; and they started for 
every quarter of Paris and the suburban 
communes. At half-past seven the work 
of placarding was finished in Paris, be- 
tween eight and half-past in the outskirts. 

A grave responsibility rested on de 
Maupas—nothing less than the success 
or failure of the Coup @Etat. Ifa single 
arrest should fail the alarm might be 
given, and would spread. But de Maupas 
was equal to the occasion. Every arrest 
was to be personally directed by a com- 
missary of police. He had chosen from 
among his subordinates for the most im- 
portant missions the men whom he judged 
to be the most energetic and most de- 
voted. The selected functionaries received 
at two o’clock in the morning instructions 
to present themselves at the Prefecture at 
a given moment and within short intervals, 
between three and half-past four a.m. On 
arrival they were absolutely isolated one 
from the other. Each was introduced 
into the Prefect’s room by himself, and 
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The arrest of General Changarnier on the morning of December and, 1851. 


received every detail of his instructions 
from him alone. To each commissary 
the astute de Maupas confined himself to 
an announcement of the arrest with which 
he was entrusted, leaving him in ignor- 
ance that he was participating in a collec- 
tive measure. No doubt, nevertheless, 
intelligent as they all were, those men 
understood that they were co-operating 
in the long spoken of Coup @’ Etat. “To 
each,” in de Maupas’ words, “I recalled 
in brief terms what his duty required of 
him, the perils courage and energy can 
brave when the soul is inspired; I en- 
joined each one to shrink from no measure 
in the execution of his mission, but above 
all to protect and to respect, at the risk 
of his own life, those men whom he was 
detailed to arrest. Every few minutes, 
and without as yet communicating with 
any of his colleagues, a commissary left 
my room, and repaired to an indicated 
spot, where he found the staff necessary 
to an arrest which had to be made under 
such conditions that failure was almost 
impossible.” 

The prison of Mazas was chosen as 
the place of confinement for the State 
prisoners. To the Governor of Mazas 
Was appointed a commissioner in extra- 


ordinary of superior rank in the person 
of Colonel Thiérion, a man of approved 
energy, tact, and devotion. The persons 
who were to be arrested by the police 
were of different descriptions ; members 
of the Assembly more or less implicated 
in a counterplot, the heads of the secret 
societies, and the noted commanders of 
barricades. For the last fortnight they 
had all been watched, and never lost sight 
of by invisible agents. The total number 
of persons to be arrested amounted to 
seventy-eight, among whom were eighteen 
members of the Assembly, and sixty 
heads of secret societies and of barricades. 
It had been arranged by the Prefect of 
Police and the Minister of War that the 
several arrests should be made a quarter 
of an hour before the arrival of the troops 
at their respective destinations. The 
arrests were to take place simultaneously 
at a quarter-past six, and the agents were 
ordered to be at the doors of the persons 
specified at five minutes after six. LEvery- 
thing was effected with astonishing punc- 
tuality, and no arrest occupied a longer 
time than twenty minutes. Some of the 
details of those arrests presented traits so 
characteristic as to be worth narrating. 
Some had resisted; some had made 
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solemn protests; and some had frankly 
acknowledged that they had been out- 
witted. 

The commissary detailed to arrest 
General Changarnier found a difficuity 
in obtaining entrance; but his assistant 
got into the court-yard by passing through 
an immediately adjacent grocer’s shop, 
and so opening the door to his principal. 
The General was found in the doorway of 
his room, in his shirt, with a pistol in each 
hand; but he surrendered immediately, 
only saying, “I expected the Coup @ Etat, 


and now here it is.” He was promptly 
carried to Mazas. The commissaries 
entrusted with the task of arresting the 
two quzstors residing in the Palace of 
the Assembly, M. Baze and General le 
Flo, found the latter sound asleep; but 
he hurriedly dressed, while vehemently 
protesting against his arrest. He at- 
tempted to bully the commissary, and 
threatened to have him shot; then he 
poured abuse on the Prince-President, 
General Saint-Arnaud, and the Prefect of 
Police ; and it was only after some lively 











J. D. Baze. 


resistance that he consented to leave his 
apartment. M. Baze showed still greater 
irritation, and was even more violent than 
General le Flo. He resorted to every 
means of resistance, refused to dress hitn- 
self, and had almost to be carried by force 
to the carriage waiting for him. ‘The 
arrests of Generals de la “Moricitre, of 
Bedeau, and of Colonel Charras gave rise 
to incidents similar to those in the case of 
M. Baze—the same fruitless resistance, 
and the same abortive attempts to address 
the troops on the way to Mazas. General 
Cavaignac was more guarded in the ex- 
pression of his anzer, and remained very 





dignified. M. Thiers was seized with a 
genuine terror when informed that he was 
arrested. He became quite incoherent— 
“He did not want to die, did not con- 
spire, for the future he would abstain from 
politics, and would retire abroad.” On 
discovering that his life was not in danger, 
the illustrious orator, sitting down on his 
bed, proceeded to harangue the com- 
missaries. When requested to rise and 
dress, he responded by a very unceremo- 
nious act, from which it would have been 
more decent to refrain. Then, still un- 
dressed, he produced a brace of pistols, 
remarking to the commissary, “I might 





General de la Moricitre, Minister of War and Deputy for Sarthe. 


blow your brains out; I am armed; and 
would have every justification for treat- 
ing you as a malefactor.” The com- 
missary quietly remarked that he could 
shoot also, and at the instance of M. 
Thiers that topic of remark was not con- 
tinued. When at length dressed and in 
the carriage, terror once again assailed 
M. Thiers. “You are going to have me 
shot,” he exclaimed. “I see clearly that 
I am being led to execution.” Reassured 
on that point, he then tried to bribe the 
commissary into letting him escape by 
promise of a large reward. At Mazas 
M. Thiers fell into a state of complete 


prostration ; his strength whoily forsook 
him. M. Lagrange, who had come home 
in the morning thoroughly inebriated, in- 
dulged in the most violent imprecations. 
M. Cholat, powerless at first by the dread 
of being shot, regained fictitious courage 
by drinking a quantity of absinthe. The 
arrests of the various other representatives 
were not marked by any incident worthy 
of notice. When the arrested persons 
found themselves congregated in Mazas, 
there were many greetings of recognition ; 
bitter smiles and as bitter words were 
exchanged. ‘‘See how he treats us,” said 
General Changarnier to General Cavaio- 














General Cavaignac, President of the Council and Chief of the Executive. 


nac. “Well, he makes a mistake, because 
he would certainly have been re-elected 
next May, but now. . . ” By half- 
past eight the last of the arrests were 
over. - No attempts had been made to 
escape ; nor were there any attempts at 
rescue from ‘outside. De Maupas’ instruc- 
tions had! been carried out to the letter. 
No ‘precautions had been neglected to 
secure the guardianship of his prisoners 
against any attempt on the part of foes 
and friends; and every possible measure 
had been taken to soften the severities 
inseparable from the situation. General 
Changarnier sent the following note to his 
sister: “Set your mind at rest; I am 


treated with the greatest consideration. 
M. de Maupas treats me like a gentle- 
man.” 

On the 3rd Gererals Bedeau, Eugene 
Cavaignac, Changarnier, la Moriciére, and 
le Flo, Colonel Charras, and MM. Royer 
and Baze were despatched by General 
Saint-Arnaud to the fortress of Ham, 
where they were treated with great 
leniency, had access to their families, 
and within a month were set at liberty. 
M. Thiers, after a few days at Mazas, 
where he was treated with yreat con- 
sideration, was conducted beyond the 
Rhine frontier and set at liberty. The 
Representatives who had been sent to 
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Mont Valérien and Vincennes were 
liberated within a few days, many within a 
tew hours, of their arrest. 

Early on the morning of the 2nd M. de 
Persigny brought to the Elysée his report 
of the nocturnal proceedings. The Prince 
presently appeared, calm and cool as was 
his wont. De Morny was at the Minis- 
try of the Interior, telegraphing assidu- 
ously to the provinces. Saint-Arnaud 
was at work at the War Ministry. General 
Magnan had occupied all points with 
bodies of troops. De Maupas had sent 
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of the proclamations among the crowd. 
Shouts of “ Vive Napoleon /” “ Vive ? Em- 
pereur!” came from the massed sol- 
diery; and the excitement was intensi- 
fied when the Prince rode towards the 
Tuileries and entered the gardens of the 
Palace. “He is going to take posses- 
sion of the palace,” a workman was 
heard to say. “ J/ a fait soncoup. Well, 
all the better; work will be slack no 
longer.” The Prince, however, was not 
going to the palace. He rode into the 
Place du Carrousel, where he reviewed 
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The arrest of M. Thiers. 


out his emissaries far and wide, tracking 
insurrectionists and rioters. Changar- 
nier’s counterplot had been foiled utterly 
by the arrest of himself and that of his 
principal accomplices. Among the earliest 
visitors to the Elysée were the Princess 
Mathilde, King Jerome, and Marshal 
Exelmans. At nine o’clock the Prince 
mounted his horse, and as he rode out 
from the courtyard of the Elysée, fol- 
lowed by his friends, his staff, and his 
mounted escort, handkerchiefs fluttered 
from every window, welcoming the cor- 
fége, as it deployed into the street. He 
rode on to the Place de la Concorde, 
enthusiastic adherents scattering copies 


the regiments of the line stationed there. 
His reception along the quays and boule- 
vards was diversified ; at points in sombre 
silence, at some with hostile manifesta- 
tions, at many with ebullitions of welcome. 
He returned tothe Elysée in good spirits, 
for his adventure seemed to have the 
approval of the masses, and on the whole 
he considered that he had been well re- 
ceived. Mr. Kinglake has asserted that the 
Prince remained gloomy and solitary dur- 
ing those eventful days. Captain Gronow, 
who witnessed what he described, says, 
on the other hand, that the Prince during 
his ride through the streets maintained 
his wonted equanimity, and was not more 




















M. Thiers in 1861. Deputy for the Department of the Seine. (Inférieure.) 


grave and silent than usual; that he 
never for an instant flinched from pos- 
sible danger, but was always quietly pre- 
pared to meet it. “The Elysée,” con- 
tinues Captain Gronow, “was not closed 
to any visitors entitled to present them- 
selves. Those who were received found the 
Prince calm, collected, and urbane ; he 
addressed all with his customary affability 
and kindness, and conversed freely upon 
various topics. He thinks and weighs be- 
fore he speaks, and what he says is concise 
and tothe point. His manner is certainly 
quiet and reticent—that of a grave and 


thoughtful man ; but this quiet is amply 
made up for by the flattering attention 
which he gives to the words of all with 
whom he speaks. He intelli- 
gently to everything that is said, and his 
replies and observations seem to evince a 
wish, not to express his own opinion, but 
to learn that of others. He never fails 
to appreciate with courtesy the views and 
opinions brought before him.” 
Notwithstanding the decree pronounc- 
ing the dissolution of the National As- 
sembly, the re-establishment of universal 
sutrage, the repeal of the law of 31st May, 
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listens 

















M, Dupin, President of the National Legisiative Assembly. 
Born at Varzy (Niévre), 1st February, 1783. 


the announcement of the forthcoming 
elections, and the proclamation of the 
State of Siege, groups of members of 
the dissolved Assembly met in the Palais 
Bourbon on the morning of the 2nd, with 
the object of pronouncing the downfall of 
the Prince-President. ‘The Deputies in- 
sisted on seeing their President, M. Dupin, 
who for hours had recognised the futility of 
resistance. When at length he made his 
appearance, he wasted no words. “It is 
evident,” said he, “ that the Constitution 
is being violated. Right is with us; but, 


as we are the weaker party, I suggest your 
withdrawal. -I have the honour to bid 
you adieu”; and M. Dupin summarily 
took his departure. A noisy demonstra- 
tion was being prepared, when a battalion 
of gendarmes abruptly cleared the cham- 
ber. A later meeting, at which were 
present about 300 Monarchist and Re- 
publican Deputies, was held at the Mairie 
of the roth Arrondissement. In this as- 
semblage M. Benoist d’Azy occupied the 
presidential chair, and M. Berryer was the 


principal speaker. The orator addressed 
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from the window the groups of Deputies 
gathered in the outer courtyard. A decree 
was unanimously carried removing Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte from the presidency 
of the Republic, and declaring that the 
Executive power had passed by right into 
the hands of the National Assembly—an 
institution which no longer existed. In 
the midst of the confusion two of de 
Maupas’ commissaries entered the arena 
with soldiers at their backs, and sum- 
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High Court of Justice dispersed abruptly 
at the sight of commissaries of police 
backed by soldiers, leaving behind them 
futile decrees declaring Louis Napoleon 
guilty of high treason, and convoking a 
national jury to proceed to judgment on 
him. 

Paris had rested perfectly quiet through- 
out the critical day of December! 2nd. 
But shrewd critics of the situation recog- 
nised the improbability that the calm 


Arresting the Deputies at the Mairie of the 1oth Arrondissement, December and, 1851. 
M. Berryer addressing the people from the window. 


moned the gathering immediately to dis- 
perse. After a wrangle, the commissaries 
seized by the collar the president. and 
vice-president ; and, when the representa- 
tives vehemently declared that they would 
yield only to force, they were marched 
arm-in-arm by twos through the streets 
to the barracks of the Quai d’Orsay, where 
they were shut up until later in the day, 
when they were driven away in omnibuses 
to a brief incarceration in Forts Valérien 
and Vincennes. Thus ended the parlia- 
mentary resistance to the Coup @’Etat. The 
legal opposition was yet more feeble. The 


would last. The Reds were not the men 
to refrain from taking advantage of an 
opportunity so tempting. Before midnight 
Baudin, Schoelcher, Esquiros, and Madian 
de Montjau, the chosen leade’s of insur- 
rection, were already on the war-path. De 
Maupas had averted the ominous tolling 
of the tocsin by the expedient of cutting 
the bell-ropes and guarding the belfries. 
But the work of barricade-building was 
begun late in the evening on the old 
familiar fighting ground of the Temple, 
and of the Saint-Antoine, Saint-Martin, 
and Saint-Marccau quarters. ‘The masses, 
G 2 











The monster barricade at the Porte St. Denis. Taken on the 4th December, 1851, by the 
gand Regiment of the Line, the Prince-President’s favourite corps. 


however, were not forthcoming in their 
thousands ; and the leaders of anarchy 
postponed their activity until the early 
morning of the 3rd. It was to be a 
half-hearted insurrection—a very feeble 
repetition of the terrible days of June, 
1848, when the gutters ran with human 
blood. Behind the barricades there stood 
but a puny minority of malcontents ; 
opposed to them was a great mass of 
soldiery commanded by able chiefs, and 
the vast preponderance of contented 
Parisians, who stood for order and social 
security. 

During the 3rd there were for the most 
part mere desultory conflicts, in the course 
of one of which Baudin was killed. A 
great part of the eastern quarters of Paris 
was a scene of riot, but as yet no general 
movement on the part of the troops was 
made. Magnan kept the mass of his 
soldiers in barracks, holding them fresh 
till the time for converging and overwhelm- 
ing action should arrive. The two brigades 


which he sent out to deal with the insur- 
rectionists of the Faubourgs Saint-Antoine 
and Saint-Jaques, swept the barricades 
and scattered their defenders; and else- 
where detachments of chasseurs prevented 
barricade-building in and about the Rue 
du Temple; but the day closed without 
serious fighting. Magnan’s orders to his 
subordinate commanders for the 4th were 
firm and precise: “The troops mos:ly 
are to have their night’s rest ; the barri- 
cade-building is not to be interrupted. 
To-morrow at ten the army of Paris will 
proceed to carry the barricades with 
artillery.” 

During the forenoon of the 4th, 
Magnan was at the Place du Carrousel, 
while his army was steadily converging on 
the strongholds of the insurrection. At 
the appointed hour of two p.m. the Carrelet 
and Levasseur brigades headed for the 
centre of the insurgent faubourgs. The 
Bourgon brigade swept into position be- 
tween the Portes Saint-Martin and Saint- 
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Denis. Canrobert carried the great 
barricades thrown up in the Rue Faubourg 
Saint-Martin, and adjacent streets, his 
chasseurs attacking fiercely at the bayonet 
point. Dulac’s brigade, supported by 
artillery, cleared the Rue Rambuteau and 
its vicinity; Levasseur and Marulaz struck 
at the heart of the insurrection in the 
Rues du Temple, de Rambuteau, and 
the region of the Rue Saint-Denis ; and 
Coutrigis, from the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, took the barricades in reverse, 
and scattered their defenders in all 
directions. Desultory fighting still con- 
tinued'about the Montmartre region, where 
Colonel Lourmel destroyed five barricades 
after dark, killing forty insurgents in carry- 
ing one of the five. There was no more 
actual fighting after that. On the 5th 
Magnan displayed, in a sort of parade to 
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the people, the entire army of- Paris; 
detailing all arms to scour the streets in 
flying columns, and destroy all obstacles 
to free circulation. Thus ended the short- 
lived insurrection following on the Coup 
@ Etat, Paris beheld no longer an array of 
troops in her streets, and promptly resumed 
her business and her pleasures. The 
casualties of the Coup a £/at were never 
accurately computed. De Maupas gives 
them as about 600 killed and wounded. 
But those figures do not include the 
Jacquerie in the provinces, which in many 
departments was virulent, bloody, and 
prolonged. Abominable atrocities were 
perpetrated in the Jura, Provence, and 
Languedoe, where pillage and assassina- 
tion were rife for days. At Clamency the 
insurgents had their will of the town for 
a day, and horrible cruelties were com- 
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mitted, while the Reds shouted, “Vive 
Barbés! Death to the rich.” Those 
bands of miscreants were ultimately 
dispersed by flying columns of regular 
troops, and the ringleaders of the 
insurrection were gradually secured. 
They were dealt with sternly, but justly. 
A large proportion of the sentences 
inflicted by the fixed commissions were 
remitted by commissioners charged with 
powers to remit punishments on an 
extensive scale. “Compare,” wrote M. 
Chéron de Villiers, “‘ the results of those 
mixed commissions with the condemna- 
tions pronounced against the insurgents 
of 1848, and the list of transportations to 
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Cayenne at that period—and it will be 
easy to judge in which case moderation 
was shown.” 

There can be no question that the 
French nation as a whole approved of 
the act by which the Prince-President had 
done away with a factious Assembly, and 
disconcerted the Bourbon, Orleanist, and 
Socialist factions. Of the 8,116,773 
persons who voted on December 2oth, 
1851, no fewer than 7,439,216 indicated 
by their votes their approval of the deeds 
of December 2nd; and the tide of public 
opinion in regard to the Coup ad’ Etat 
set strongly in its favour through Con- 
tinental Europe. 


(TO BE CONTINUED,] 
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Troops shooting insurgents in the Champ de Mars, December 6th, 18g1. 


























BRADDA HEAD, I. OF MAN. 
By Chas. Pears. 





























H. C. Seppings Wright. 
(Photo by Hills & Saunders, Eton.) 














A CHAT WITH SEPPINGS WRIGHT. 


BY ROY COMPTON. 


to the 
not a 


JY first introduction 
versatile artist was 
personal one. 

It was in an officer’s 
cabin, on board a mag- 
nificent outward - bound liner of Sir 
Donald Currie’s fleet, that I heard a 
group of bronzed-faced men discussing 
the merits and points of a stirring sketch 
from Seppings Wright’s facile pencil, 
which depicted a large three- masted 
vessel being driven to its own destruc- 
tion by the fury of a S.E. gale, and 
which had been reproduced in an illus- 
trated paper lying upon the occupant’s 
bunk, 





“ Any man could tell with half an eye 
that Wright was a sailor—no chap could 
put his spars in like that unless he had 
been to sea,” was one of the several com- 
ments and criticisms which were abruptly 
summed up by the verdict of one that 
“Wright was a d good artist, and a 
d good fellow into the bargain.” In 
the good company of these sea-dogs I 
learned to know Mr. Seppings Wright as 
an. artist, and to appreciate all the skill dis- 
played in his marine pictures, drawn with 
such life-like vividness. He has given 
us ocean life in all it phases, the River 
Thames in all its moods, perhaps none 
more interesting than that of two years 











Going round with the Reliefs. By H. Seppings Wright 
(from “ The Illustrated London News.” By special per mission of Sir William Ingram.) 








Illustration for ‘‘A Night on a Lightship.’’ By H. Seppings Wright. 
(Ly permission of Messrs. Cassell & Co., Limited.) 


ago when he depicted the appearance of 
the frozen Thames (at Blackwall) through 
which a Cape mail-boat is seen approach- 
ing, with the aid of tugs, the dock gates 
—the sight of the huge ice blocks and 
hungry, wheeling gulls being sufficiently 
realistic to make one shiver with cold. 
Soon after, I met the artist personally, 
and watched his transformation from a 
placid citizen to a war artist of Zhe Zi/us- 
trated London News. It is seldom that 
one meets with a man who has been 
lucky enough to experience all the hard- 
ships, incidents, and excitements of two 


campaigns ina year. Starting with Ashan- 
ti, where he witnessed the last march of 
the “Soldier Prince” and the downfall 
of King Prempeh, and closing the year 
with his return from the Soudan Expedi- 
tion, Mr. Seppings Wright won his spurs 
and the approbation of the public by his 
vivid characteristic sketches of each salient 
incident of the expeditions. 

It was a work of no small difficulty to 
induce the artist to trust himself at the 
point of my pen, and it was only on the 
ground of “ friendship” that I obtained 
an invitation to visit him at home, foz 
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Mr. Seppings Wright has a rooted objec- 
tion to talking about himself, and no 
amount of ingenious persuasion will ever 
make him regard an interviewer as an un- 
mixed blessing, whilst I consider my visit 
to him, and my introduction to the artist’s 
kind, devoted wife and merry children, as 
an uncommonly pleasant experience. 

It is in his drawing-room that, sur- 
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I left the navy and was out there in a 
Bank. A snow-storm in the country 
is such an unprecedented event, and so 
picturesque in effect, that my latent 
talent developed on that occasion, and 
those were the result. Then I had no art 
training, as my people were desirous I 
should follow any profession outside that 
of art.” 














Dervish Trophies—The Captured Horses. By H. Seppings Wright. 


(From “ The Illustrated London News.” 


rounded by mementoes of his campaigns, 
Ashanti drums, calabashes, parrots, Sou- 
danese spurs and curios, mingled with 
souvenirs of his friends on the Press, 
we come to an anchorage, and I do my 
best to take the wind out of his sails with 
all despatch. 

“What part of the world is represented 
in those sketches I passed on my way 
through the hall?” 

‘**Oh, I did those ‘Sketches of Kimberley 
Mines in a Snow-storm’ years ago, aftcr 


By sfecial permission of Sir William Ingram.) 


“* And ?” 

“TI came back from Australia deter- 
mined as to my profession, and went to 
Paris to study for five months, and that 
was all the training I have had. My 
ambition at that time was to become a 
portrait painter.” 

“ And you developed into a black-and- 
white man?” 

“Yes,” replies my v/s-a-v7s, and he fills 
his pipe reflectively. “It was a matter of 
necessity, not choice.” 
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Illustration for story ‘‘Loveday.’’ By H. Seppings Wright. 
(By special permission of Messrs. Cassell & Co., Lintited.) 


“You started with Zhe ictorial 
World?” 

“ Yes, in 1883 ; and since then I have 
worked for every illustrated paper in 
London.” 

“And how did you like your first ex- 
perience under fire with Zhe ez's ?” 

“T enjoyed the new phase of life im- 
mensely, particularly the 150 miles we 
tramped from Cape Coast Castle to 
Coomassie through the fcetid bamboo 
swamps, thick forests of trees whose mas- 
sive fcliage was interlaced overhead and 
formed what I can only describe as the 








crypt of an old cathedral. It was so 
solemn, sunless, and excessively grand 
and impressive; not a ray of sunlight 
could penetrate the thick leaves. The 
days were warm and enervating, and the 
very atmosphere spoke of ftver.” 

** And you had a touch of it, had you 
not ?” 

“Yes ; I got knocked over at Prashu. 
It is a wretched experience, and takes you 
without any warning. To-day you are 
‘going strong,’ to-morrow ‘gone.’ As 
the Prince once remarked to me, ‘It 
levels all distinctions.’ ” 
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“The first time I saw the Prince was at 
breakfast at Cape Coast Castle, and the 
last at Kwisa Hill. It was there he fella 
victim to the deadly climate. Not many 
hours previous to his illness he had come 
round to my hut to enquire after my 
health, and then, apparently, he was in 
good health and spirits, though once or 
twice previously he had complained of a 
sore throat. All the march he had been 
exceedingly kind to me and had taken no 
small interest in my work. 

“T shall not easily forget the gloom that 
fell over the camp, as he was carried 
awey to Cape Coast Castle in a cot, his 
sword and pistols at his feet. He did 
not then look so ill, but the doctors 
were most anxious, whilst we all sincerely 
hoped that when he got clear of the 
deadly atmosphere he would pull round. 
The news of his death came as a great 
shock to us all, and caused infinite regret, 
fur by his kindness, enthusiasm, and 
pluck he had won our hearts. I shall 
always remember one incident. This 
was at one of the stations on the road. 
A row occurred amongst the carriers 
owing to some tribal dispute which ended 
in a fight that grew into serious pro- 
portions. One poor chap was so knocked 
and cut about that he would have died had 
it not been for the gallant, timely rescue 
by Prince Henry. He threw himself into 
their midst, sending them flying right and 
left, and with his own hand led the faint- 
ing man to the camp, handing him over to 
one of the doctors for treatment. This 
incident alone showed me that he was a 
born leader of men, and just the sort 
of character for leading a forlorn hope. 
It will always be a pleasure to me to 
remember that to my pencil fell the last 
sad honour of recording the appearance 
and incidents attendant on the fatal march 
of the ‘Soldier Prince,’ who fell as a 
soldier should, vindicating his duty to his 
country and his Queen.” 

* And Coomassie, after all, was disap- 
pointing ?” 
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“ Yes ; it isbut a barbaric village dotted 
with apologies for huts. ‘The expedition 
was a bloodless one, but we gained a vast 
boon by the submission of King Prempeh 
and the extinction of human sacrifice in 
its most horribly revolting shape, and the 
worst form of fanatic torture. We also 
opened up the country to commerce, and 
freed thousands of slaves. One mode 
of torture is to pinion the victim’s hands 
behind his back and thrust a stick through 
his cheeks and tongue; then he is rolled 
on his back and another stick is passed 
through his arms and small knives are 
stuck all over his body, as a preparation 
for what is to follow; then his right 
hand is hacked off as a ‘fetish’ to the 
gods, and gradually the poor victim 
succumbs.” 

We then adjourn to that most pleasant 
of recreations, “lunch,” and it is in the 
dining-room, whose windows look out 
across a space of open country, that I 
learn that Mr. Seppings Wright is capable 
of producing a better portrait than a 
camera ; for, besides an excellent portrait 
of his father-in-law, Major-General Willows, 
there are numerous portraits of well-known 
people, and I am reminded that it was 
for Black and White the versatile artist 
painted such a wonderful picture of the 
Maori King during his visit to this country. 
There is also a quaint little sketch made 
by the Shah of Persia when, during his 
stay in England, Mr. Seppings Wright 
went to sketch him on board the Royal 
Yacht Victoria and Albert. Taking the 
block from the artist’s hand, the Shah 
drew his own impression of his appear- 
ance. Though Mr. Seppings Wright is 
known as a marine painter, and has 
shown the public his skill and pluck 
as a special war artist, his 7é/ is portrait 
painting, and we shall hope in his new 
home that he has just secured, with all the 
advantages of a beautiful and well-lighted 
studio, he will accept some of the 
numerous commissions for portraits that 
are so constantly pressed upon him, 
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An excellent cigar after an excellent 
lunch carries us off to reminiscences of 
the late Soudan campaign, from which 
only a few weeks previously the artist 
has returned, and he remarks: 

“Nothing of much consequence oc- 
curred from my arrival at Cairo till we 
started on the long night-march from 
Akasheh to Firket to attack a foe whose 
strength we did not know. Sleeping in 
one s boots w:th your horse’s bridle round 
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merely called back ‘Fire away, I know 
those guns; they always jam.’” I quite 
understood this incident, for one of his 
colleagues, in describing it to me, assured 
me that the artist had absolutely no sense 
of fear, and that in consequence he was 
always running terrible risks and refusing 
to believe he had done so. 

“ After the battle we went into camp. 
A few weeks afterwards cholera started ” 
Mr. Seppings Wright continued. 








Through the Jurash Rapid. 
By special permission of Sir William Ingram.) 


(From “ The Illustrated London News.” 


your arm, no lights were allowed in the 
column during the march, and the sun was 
fast breaking through the clouds of early 
dawn when we reached our destination. 
Soon after the first shot was fired, the bul- 
lets were dropping round us like hail-stones. 
I am afraid there is a story told of my 
behaviour in the battle of Firket which 
goes rather against me. I was close be- 
hind the fighting line, but, in the excite- 
ment, I got in front just as they were going 
to fire the Maxims, and calmly started to 
sketch. In a few moments I was yelled 
at by dozens of voices to move away, but 
I was so interested in my work that I 


By H. Seppings Wright. 


“What were your feelings when the 
cholera came ?” 

“T am a fatalist, and believe if a thing 
is to conie it will, and vice versd; but | 
witnessed some horrid sights—men were 
being continually carried down to the 
cholera hospital, either dying or in the 
worst stage. The regiment in camp next 
to ours lost twenty-nine men in one day, 
and it came very close to us at a dinner 
we were giving to a colleague—one man 
(Mahomet Peano, the “Graphic’s” groom) 
who waited on us developed the disease 
the same night and died next day. Then 
another day the Reis of our boat, after 
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sponging Gwynne and myself in the river, 
was taken ill in the afternoon, but was 
luckily one of the few who recovered. The 
most gruesome incident was when a native 
camp-follower having died of cholera, his 
comrades dragged his naked body into our 
camp and left it there stiff and stark. 

‘Tt was an indescribable time, for one 
was overwhelmed by the horrid sensation 
of never knowing who was going next. 
We lost three very fine officers, Roddy 
Owen, Fenwick, one of the finest officers 
that ever wore uniform, and a medical 
officer, Traske, also one of the best.” 

** And what was the Egyptian Medical 
Service like ? Competent?” 

“T think that, as well as the English 
Medical Service, the finest in the world. 
The former had only a few white medical 
officers, and there were 10,000 men to 
look after, and they were attended and 
nursed magnificently.” 

“‘ What was the next excitement ?” 

“ The arrival of the railway at Kosheh, 
and the building of the steamer. Whilst 
the latter was in progress we formed the 
‘Kosheh Club,’ whither we would resort 
after dinner to discuss the affairs of the 
nation and the building of the steamer. 
Then we marched on to Kerma in. battle 
array, and terribly hot work it was.” 

“Worse than the atmosphere of 
Ashanti ?” 

“Yes, but the air was dryer. Once 
the thermometer registered 130, and 120 
was an almost daily temperature, and the 
flies added to our distress. You actually 
had to brush them off the fork you 
were raising to your mouth, and you 
got sick of tinned food, of which there 
is sometimes little enough there. Here 
is one of the day’s rations,” and Mr. 
Seppings Wright hands me a dirty-look- 
ing tin, which can be fastened to the belt 
of the hungry man, and the sight of which 
in a temperature of 130° is liable to ap- 
pease the pangs of hunger without the 
trouble of investigating. 

“Here is the bread,” and I take what 


appears to be a small round brick, but I 
am told there are times when it is appe- 
tising, and a change from biscuits. 

“The night before we reached Kerma 
we had made up our minds for a very 
bloody fight, but on arriving we found 
the enemy had crossed the river and en- 
trenched themselves at Hafir. Then the 
gunboats were ordered up, and a warm 
time they had under the heavy fire of 
batteries. It was a most curious sight 
for us, 10,000 strong, to be sitting down 
watching a small number of our gallant 
men under heavy fire as we smoked our 
cigarettes and drank our coffee ; we were 
quite unable to assist them. We crossed 
the river next day, 10,000 of us in less 
than twenty-four hours—it was a grand 
piece of work. The Sirdar and officers 
worked away hard for twenty-four hours 
without a moment’s cessation.” 

“And then you shortly reached Don- 
gola ?” 

“Yes, and entered without a shot being 
fired. ‘There was a lot of driving done 
by the artillery under Parsons Bey, and 
the cavalry under Burn-Murdock, Captain 
Mahon, and Capt. McMahon. The 
honours of the day falling to that part of 
the army and the gunboats. It was once 
a very fine Egyptian town, but is now 
knocked to pieces, and there, for the 
first time for seven months, we tasted 
green food—cucumbers.” 

“ And on the way home you got nearly 
shipwrecked ?” 

“Quite. I went back with Sheldon in 
a small boat, and we got upset in the 
Cataracts and for five hours had to hang 
on to the sides of our boat ; but it wasn’t 
half bad—we got ashore with no clothes, 
sketches, or anything, all had been lost, 
and, what was worse, could never be re- 
covered. Drage Bey, of the Army Ser- 
vice Corps, a fine soldier, and in his 
capacity one of the limbs of the army, 
treated us well and gave us some clothing, 
but as he was a very stout man, I was a 
study in gathers, tucks, and takings in. 

H 2 
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Illustration for ‘‘A Night on a Lightship.’’ By H. Seppings Wright. 
(By permission of Messrs. Cassell & Co., Limited.) 


“The most risky part of the expedition, 
to my mind, was the railway journey 
between Kosheh and Halfa, as the train 
runs off the metals about once a weck or 
more, and I never expected to arrive at 
my journey’s end intact.” 

Mr. Seppings Wright’s chief character- 





istic is his capacity for work, oblivious of 
everyday life and absolute fearlessness. 
On the march he was universally popular, 
and familiarly known as ‘‘ Seppy” in camp, 
where his excellent voice was greatly 
appreciated and his pluck proverbial. So 
say his colleagues, in campaigning. 





A RASH EXPERIMENT. 


BY W. W. JACOBS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAX COWPER. 


HE hands on the wharf had 

onl been working all Saturday 
lw? night and well into the Sun- 
= day morning to finish the 
Foam, and now, at ten o'clock, with 
hatches down and freshly scrubbed decks 
the skipper and mate stood watching the 
tide as it rose slowly over the smooth 
Thames mud. 

“What time’s she coming?” enquired 
the skipper, turning a lazy eye up at the 
wharf. 

“ About ha’-past ten she said,” replied 
the mate. “It’s very good o’ you to turn 
out and let her have your state-room.” 

“Don't say another word about that,” 
said the skipper, impressively. “I’ve 
met your wife once or twice, George, an’ 
I must say that a nicer spoken woman, 
an’ a more well be’aved one, I’ve seldom 
seen.” 

“Same to you,” said the mate; “ your 
wife I mean.” 

“Any man,” continued the skipper, 
“as would lay in a comfortable state- 
room, George, and leave a lady a-trying to 
turn and to dress and ondress herself in a 
pokey little locker ought to be ashamed 
of himself.” 

“You see, it’s the luggage they bring,” 
said the mate, slowly refilling his pipe. 
“ What they want with it all I can’t think. 
As soon as my old woman makes up her 
mind to come for a trip, to-morrow being 
Bank Holiday, an’ she being in the mind 
for a outing, what does she do? Goes 
down Commercial Road and buys a bon- 
net far beyond her station.” 

“ They're all like it,” said the skipper ; 





“ mine’s just as bad. What does that boy 
want?” 

The boy approached the edge of the 
jetty and, peering down at them, answered 
for himself. 

“Who’s Captain Bunnett?” he de- 
manded, shrilly. 

“‘That’s me, my lad,” said the skipper, 
looking up. 

“T’ve gota letter for yer,” said the boy, 
holding it out. 

The skipper held out his hands and 
caught it, and, after reading the contents, 
felt his beard and looked at the mate. 

“It never rains but it pours,” he said 
figuratively. 

“What's up ?” enquired the other. 

“’Ere’s my old woman coming now,” 
said the skipper. “ Senta note to say she’s 
getting ready as fast as she can, an’ I'm 
not to sail on any account till she comes.” 

“That’s awkward,” said the mate, wh> 
felt that he was expected to say some- 
thing. 

“Tt never struck me to tell her your 
wife was coming,” said the skipper. 
“Where we're to put ’em both I don’t 
know. I s'pose it’s quite certain your 
wife ’1l come ?” 

“Certain,” said the mate. 

*“ Nochance of ’er changing ’er mind ? ” 
suggested the skipper, looking away from 
him. 

“Not now she’s got that bonnet,” 
replied the mate. “I s’pose there’s no 
chance of your wife changing hers?” 

The skipper shook his head. “ There's 


one thing,” he said hopefully, “ they'll 
They'll 


be nice company for each other. 
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have to ’ave the state-room between ’em. 
It’s a good job my wife ain’t as big as 
yours.” 

“ We'll be able to play four ’anded wist 
sometimes,”-said the mate, as he followed 
the skipper below to see what further room 
could be made. 

“Crowded but jolly,” said the other. 

The twocabs drove upalmost at the same 
moment, while they were below, and Mrs. 
Bunnett’s cabman had no sooner staggered 
on to the jetty with her luggage than Mrs. 
T'illson’s arrived with hers. The two ladies, 
who were entire strangers, stood regarding 
each other curiously as they looked down 
at the bare deck of the /vam. 

“ George!” cried Mrs. Fillson, who 
was a fine woman, raising her voice almost 
to a scream in the effort to make her- 
self heard above the winch of a neigh- 
bouring steamer. 

It was unfortunate perhaps that both 
officers of the schooner bore the same 
highly respectable Christian name. 

“ George !” cried Mrs. Bunnett, glanc- 
ing indignantly at the other lady. 

“ Ge-orge!” cried Mrs. Fillson, return- 
ing her looks with interest. 

“Hussey,” said Mrs. Bunnett under 
her breath, but not very much under. 
“ GEORGE!” 

There was no response. 

“ George!” cried both ladies together. 

Still no response, and they made a 
louder effort. 

There was yet another George on board, 
in the fo’c’sle, and, in response to pushes 
fiom curious friends below, he came up, 
and regarded the fair duettists opén- 
mouthed. 

“What d’yer want ?” he said at length, 
sheepishly. 

“Will you tell Captain Bunnett that 
his wife, Mrs. Bunnett, is here!” said that 
lady, a thin little woman with bright black 
eyes. 

“Yes, mum,” said the seaman, and was 
hurrying off, when Mrs. Fillson calied 
him back. 
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“Will you tell Mr. Fillson that his 
wife, Mrs. Fillson, is up here?” she said 
politely. 

** All right, mum,” said the other, and 
went below to communicate the pleas- 
ing tidings. Both husbands came up on 
deck hastily, and a glance served to show 
them how their wives stood. 

‘** How do you do, Cap’n Bunnett,” said 
Mrs. Filison, with a fascinating smile. 

“ Good-mornin’, marm,” said the skip- 
per, trying to avoid his wife’s eye ; “‘ that’s 
my wife, Mrs. Bunnett.” 

“Good-morning, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Fillson, adjusting the new bonnet with 
the tips of her fingers. 

“Good-morning to you,” said Mrs. 
Bunnett in a cold ~»ice, but patronising. 
“You have come tu bring your husband 
some of his things I suppose?” 

““She’s coming with us,” said the 
skipper, in a hurry to have it over. ‘ Wait 
half a moment and I'll help you down.” 

He got up on to the side and helped 
them both to the deck and, with a great 
attempt at cheery conversation, led the 
way below, where, in the midst of an 
impressive silence, he explained that the 
ladies would have to share the state-room 
between them. 

“That’s the only way out of it,” said the 
mate, after waiting in vain for them to say 
something. 

“It’s a fairish size when you come to 
look at it,” said the skipper, putting his 
head on one side to see whether the bunk 
looked larger that way. 

“Pack three in there at a pinch,” said 
the mate, hardily. 

Still the ladies said nothing, but there 
was a storm-signal hoisted in Mrs. Bun- 
nett’s cheek which boded no good to her 
husband. ‘There was room only for one 
trunk in the state-room, and by prompt 
generalship Mrs. Fillson got hers in first. 
Having seen it safe, she went up on deck 
for a look round. 

“ George,” said Mrs. Bunnett fiercely, 
as soon as they were alone. 
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la the midst of his discourse his wite moved off. 


“Yes, my dear,” said her husband. 

“Pack that woman off home,” said Mrs. 
Bunnett sharply. 

“I couldn’t do that,” said the skipper 
firmly. “It’s your own fault, you should 
have said you was coming.” 

“Oh, I know you didn’t want me to 
come,” said Mrs. Bunnett, the roses on her 
bonnet trembling. ‘The mate can think 
ofa little pleasure for Azs wife, but I can 
stay at home and do your mending and 
keep the house clean. Oh, I know, don’t 
tell me.” 

“Well, it’s too late to alter it,” said her 
husband. “I must get up above now, 
you’d better come too.” 

Mrs. Bunnett followed him on deck, and, 
getting as far from the mate’s wife as 
possible, watched with a superior air of 
part ownership the movements of the sea- 


men as they got under way. A favour- 
able westerly breeze was blowing, and 
the canvas once set she stood by her 
husband as he pointed out the various 
objects of interest on the banks of the 
river. 

They were still in the thick of the 
traffic at dinner-time, so that the skipper 
was able, to his secret relief, to send the 
mate below to do the honours of the table. 
He came up from it pale and scared, and, 
catching the skipper’s eye, hunched his 
shoulders significantly. 

“No words?” enquired 
anxiously, in a half-whisper. 

“ Not exactly words,” replied the mate. 
*“‘\Vhat you might call snacks.” 

‘“‘ T know,” said the other with a groan. 

“Tf you don’t now,” said the mate, “ you 
will at tea-time. I’m not going to sit 


the latter 
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down there with them again alone. You 
needn’t think it. If you was to ask me 
what I've been eating I couldn't tell 
you.” 

He moved off a bit as his table com- 
panions came up on deck, and the master 
of the Foam, deciding to take the bull by 
the horns, called both of them to him, 
and pointed out the beauties of the various 
passing craft. In the midst of his dis- 
course his wife moved off, leaving the un- 
happy man conversing alone with Mrs. 
Fillson, her face containing an expres- 
sion such as is seen in the prints of the 
very best of martyrs as she watched 
them. 

At tea-time the men sat.in misery, Mrs. 
Bunnett passed Mrs. Fillson her tea with- 
out looking at her, an example which Mrs. 
Fillson followed in handing her the cut 
bread-and-butter. When she took the 
plate back it was empty, and Mrs. Bunnett, 
convulsed with rage, was picking the 
slices out of her lap. 

“Oh, I am sorry,” said Mrs. Fillson. 

“You're not, ma’am,” said Mrs. Bunnett 
fiercely. ‘“ You did it a purpose.” 

‘There, there !” said both men feebly. 

“Of course my husband ’ll sit quite 
calm and see me insulted,” said Mrs. 
Bunnett, rising angrily from her seat. 

“And my husband II sit still drinking 
tea, while I’m given the lie,” said Mrs. 
Fillson, bending an indignant look upon 
the mate. 

“If you think I’m going to share the 
state-room with that woman, George, 
you're mistaken,” said Mrs. Bunnett, in 
a terrible voice. ‘“I’d sooner sleep ona 
doorstep.” 

“ And I'd sooner slecp on the scraper,” 
said Mrs. Fillson, regarding her foe’s scanty 
proportions. 

“Very well, me an’ the mate ’ll sleep 
there,” said the skipper wearily. “You 
can have the mate’s bunk and Mrs. Fillson 
can have the locker. You don’t mind, 
George ?” 

“Oh, George don’t mind,” said Mrs. 
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Bunnett mimickingly ; “anything "ll do 
for George. If you'd got the spirit of a 
man, you wouldn't let me be insulted 
like this.” 

“ And if you’d got the spirit of a man,” 
said Mrs. Fillson, turning on her husband, 
“ you wouldn’t let them talk to me like 
this. You never stick up for me.” 

She flounced up on deck where Mrs. 
Bunnett, after a vain attempt to finish 
her tea, shortly followed her. The two 
men continued their meal for some time 
in silence. 

“We'll have to ’ave a quarrel just to 
oblige them, George,” said the skipper at 
length, as he put down his cup. “ Nothing 
eise ’ll satisfy ’em.” 

“Tt couldn’t be done,” said the mate, 
reaching over and clapping him on the 
back. 

“Just pretend, 
other. 

“It couldn’t be done proper,” said the 
mate; “they’d see through it. We've 
sailed together five years now, an’ never 
’ad what I could call a really nasty word.” 

“Well, if you can think o’ anything,” 
said the skipper, “say so. This so:t o’ 
thing is worrying.” 

‘See how we get on at breakfast,” said 
the mate, as he lit his pipe. “If that’s as 
bad as this, we'll have a bit of a row to 
please ’em.” 

Breakfast next morning was, if anything, 
worse, each lady directly inciting her lord 
to acts of open hostility. In this they 
were unsuccessful, but in the course 
of the morning the husbands arranged 
matters to their own satisfaction, and 
at the next meal the storm broke with 
violence. 

‘I don’t wish to complain or hurt any- 
body’s feelings,” said the skipper, after a 
side-wink at the mate, ‘but if you could 
eat your wittles with a little less noise, 
George, I’d take it as a favour.” 

“Would you?” said the mate, as his 
wife stiffened suddenly in her seat. “Oh!” 

Both belligcrents, eyeing each othcr 


I mean,” said the 
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ferociously, tried “hard to think of further 
insults. 

“Like a pig,” 
grumblingly. 

The mate hesitated so long for a crush- 
ing rejoinder that his wife lost all patience 
and rose to her feet crimson with wrath. 

“How dare you talk to my husband 
like that?” she demanded fiercely. 
“George, come up on deck this in- 
stant!” 

“T don’t mind what he says,” said 
the mate, who had only just begun his 
dinner. 

“You come away at once,” said his 
wife, pushing his plate from him. 

The mate got up with a sigh, and, meet- 
ing the look of horror-stricken commisera- 
tion in his captain’s eye, returned it with 
one of impotent rage. 

“Use a larger knife, cap'n,” he said, 
savagely. ‘* You'll swallow that little ’un 
one of these days.” 

The skipper, with the weapon in ques- 
tion gripped in his fist, turned round and 
stared at him in petrified amazement. 

“If I wasn’t the cap’n o’ this ship, 
G-orge,” he said huskily, ‘an’ bound to 
set a good example to the men, I'd whop 
you for them words.” 

“It’s all for your good, Captain Bun- 
nett,” said Mrs. Fillson mincingly. ‘ There 
was a poor old workhouse man I used to 
give a penny to sometimes, who would 
eat with his knife, and he choked himself 
with it.” 

“ Ay, he did that, and he hadn’t got a 
mouth half the size o’ yours,” said the 
mate warningly. 

“Cap'n or no cap’n, crew or no crew,” 
said the skipper in a suffocating voice, 
“T can’t stand this. Come up on deck, 
George, and repeat them words.” 

Before the mate could accept the invi- 
tation, he was dragged back by his wife, 
while at the same time Mrs. Bunnett, with 
a frantic scream, threw her arms round 
her husband’s neck, and dared him to 
move. 


continued the skipper, 


, 





“You wait till I get you ashore, my 
lad,” said the skipper threateningly. 

*T’'ll have to bring the ship home after 
I’ve done with you,” retorted the mate as 
he passed up on deck with his wife. 

During the afternoon the couples ex 
changed not a word, though the two hu:- 
bands exchanged glances of fiery import, 
and, later on, their spouses being below, 
gradually drew near to each other. The 
mate, however, had been thinking, and, as 
they came together, met his foe with a 
pleasant smile. 

‘“* Bravo, old man,” he said heartily. 

“What d'yer mean?” demanded the 
skipper in gruff astonishment. 

‘**T mean the way you pretended to row 
me,” said the mate. “ Splendid you did it. 
I tried to back you up, but lor! I wasn’t 
in it with you.” 

“ Wot, d’yer man to say you didn’t 
mean what you said ?” enquired the other. 

“Why, o’ course,” said the mate, with 


an appearance of great surprise. ‘‘ You 
didn’t, did you ?” 
‘“No,” said the skipper, swallowing 


something in his throat. ‘ No, 0’ course 
not. But you did it well, too, George. 
Uncommon well, you did.” 

* Not half so well as you did,” said the 
mute. ‘“ Well, I s’pose we’ve got to keep 
it up now.” 

“I s’pose so,” said the skipper; “ but 
we mustn’t keep it up on the same things, 
George. Swallerin’ knives an’ that sort 0’ 
thing, I mean.” 

“No, no,” said the mate hastily. 

An’ if you could get your missus to 
go home by train from Summercove, 
George, we might have a little peace and 
quietness,” added the other. 

“She'd never forgive me if I asked 
her,” said the mate ; ‘ you’ll have to order 
it, cap’n.” 

“T won't do that, George,” said the 
skipper firmly. “I'd never treat a lady 
like that aboard my ship. I ’ope I 
know ’ow to behave myself if I do eat 
with my knife.” 











said the Skipper, ‘‘! can’t stand this.”’ 


**Cap’n or no Cap’a,"’ 
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“Stow that,” said the mate, reddening. 
“We'll wait an’ see what turns up,” he 
added hopefully. 

For the next three days nothing fresh 
transpired, and the bickering between the 
couples, assumed on the part of the men 
and virulent on the part of their wives, 
went from bad to worse. It was evident 
that the ladies preferred it to any other 
amusement life on ship-board could offer, 
and, after a combined burst of hysterics on 
their part, in which the whole ship’s com- 
pany took a strong interest, the husbands 
met to discuss heroic remedies. 

“It’s getting worse and worse,” said the 
skipper ruefully. ‘ We'll be the laughing 
stock o’ the crew even afore they’re done 
with us. There’s another day afore we 
reach Summercove, there's five or six 
days there, an’ at least five back again.” 

“There'll be murder afore then,” said 
the mate, shaking his head. 

“If we could only pack ’em doth ’ome 
by train,” continued the skipper. 

“ That’s an expense,” said the mate. 

“It ’ud be worth it,” said the other. 

An’ they wouldn’t do it,” said the 
rate, “neither of ’em.” 

“I’ve seen women having rows afore,” 
said the skipper, “‘ but then they could get 
away from each other. It’s being boxed 
up in this little craft as does the mis- 
chief.” 

“S’pose we pretend the ship’s not sea- 
worthy,” said the mate. 

“Then they’d stand by us,” said the 
skipper, “closer than ever.” 

“T b’leeve they would,” said the mate. 
“They'd go fast enough if we’d got a case 
o’ small-pox or anything like that aboard, 
though.” 

The skipper grunted assent. 

“ It ’ud be worth trying,” said the mate. 
“We've pretended to have a quarrel. 
Now just as we’re going into port let one 
of the hands, the boy if you like, pretend 
he’s sickening for small-pox.” 

“ How’s he going to do it ?” enquired 
the skipper derisively. 


“You leave it to me,” replied the other. 
“ T’ve got an idea how it’s to be done.” 

Against his better judgment the skipper, 
after some demur, consented, and the 
following day, when the passengers were on 
deck gazing at the sinall port of Summer- 
cove as they slowly approached it, the 
cook came up excitedly and made a com- 
munication to the skipper. 

“What?” cried the latter. ‘ Non- 
sense.” 

“What’s the matter?” demanded Mrs. 
Bunnett, turning round. 

“Cook, here, has got it into his head 
that the boy’s got the small-pox,” said 
the skipper. 

Both women gave a faint scream. 

** Nonsense,” said Mrs. Bunnett, with a 
pale face. 

* Rubbish,” said Mrs. Fillson, clasping 
her hands nervously. 

“Very good, mum,” said the cook 
calmly. “ You know best, o’ course, but I 
was on a barque once what got it aboard 
bad, and I think I ought to know it when 
I see it.” 

“Yes; and now you think everything’s 
the small-pox,” said Mrs. Bunnett un- 
easily. 

“Very well, mum,” said the cook, 
spreading out hishands. ‘“ Will you come 
down an’ ’ave a /ook at ’im ?” 

“No,” snapped Mrs. Bunnett, retreating 
a pace or two. 

** Will you come down an’ ’ave a look 
at ’im, sir?” enquired the cook. 

“You stay where you are, George,” said 
Mrs. Bunnett shrilly, as her husband 
moved forward. “Go farther off, cook.” 

“And keep your tongue still when we 
get to port,” said the mate. “Don’t go 
blabbing it all over the place, mind, or 
we shan’t getn obody to work us out.” 

“* Ay, ay,” said the cook, moving off. 
“ IT ain’t afraid of it—I’ve given it to 
people, but I’ve never took it myself yet.” 

“I’m sure I wish I was off this dread- 
ful ship,” said Mrs. Fillson nervously. 
** Nothing but unpleasantness. How long 
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before we get to Summercove, Cap’n 
Bunnett ?” 

“Bout a ’our an’ a’arf ought ‘o do it,” 
said the skipper. 

Both ladies sighed anxiously, and, 
going as far aft as possible, gazed eagerly 
at the harbour as it opened out slowly 
before them. 

“‘T shall go back by train,” said Mrs. 
Bunnett. “It’s a shame, having my holi- 
day spoilt like this.” 

“It’s one o’ them things what can't be 
helped,” said her husband piously. 

“ You’d better give me a little money,” 
continued his wife. ‘I shall get lodgings 
in the town for a day or two, till I see 
how things are going.” 

“ Tt ud be better for you to get straight 
yack home,” said the skipper.” 

“Nonsense,” said his wife, sharply. 
“Suppose you take it yourself, I should 
have to be here to see you were looked 
after. I’m sure Mrs. Fillson isn’t going 
home.” 

Mrs. Fillson, holding out her hand to 
Mr. Fillson, said she was sure she wasn’t. 

“Tt ’ud be a load off our minds if you 
did go,” said the mate, speaking for both. 

‘Well, we're not going for a day or two 
at any rate,” said Mrs. Bunnett, glancing 
almost amiably at Mrs. Fillson. 

In face of this declaration, and in view 
of the persistent demands of the ladies, 
both men, with a very ill grace, furnished 
them with some money. 

“Don’t say a word about it ashore 
mind,” said the mate, avoiding his chief's 
indignant gaze. 

“But you must have a doctor,” said 
Mrs. Bunnett. 

“I know of a doctor here,” said the 
mate ; “that's all arranged for.” 

He moved away for a little private talk 
with the skipper, but that gentleman was 
not in a conversational mood, and a 
sombre silence fell upon all until they 
were snugly berthed at Summercove and 
the ladies, preceded by their luggage on a 
trolly, went off to look for lodgings. They 
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sent down an hour later to say that they 
had found them, and that they were very 
clean and comfortable but a little more 
than they had intended to give. They im- 
plored their husbands not to run any un- 
necessary risks and sent some disinfectant 
soap for them to wash with. 

For three days they kept their lodgings 
and became fast friends, going, despite 
their anxiety, for various trips in the neigh- 
bourhood. Twice a day at least they 
sent down beef-tea and other delicacies 
for the invalid, which never got farther 
than the cabin, communication being 
kept up by a small boy who had strict in- 
junctions not to go aboard. On the fourth 
day in the early morning they came down 
as close to the ship as they dared to bid 
farewell. 

“Write if there’s any change for the 
worse,” cried Mrs. Bunnett. 

“Or if you get it, George,” cried Mrs. 
Fillson anxiously. 

*“Tt’s all right, he’s going on beautiful,” 
said the mate. 

The two wives appeared to be satisfied, 
and with a final adieu went off to the rail- 
way station, turning at every few yards to 
wave farewells until they were out of 
sight. 

“If ever I have another woman aboard 
my ship, George,” said the skipper, “ I’ll 
run into something. Who's the old 
gentleman ?” 

He nodded in the direction of an 
elderly man with white side whiskers 
who, with a black bag in his hand, was 
making straight for the schooner. 

“Captain Bunnett?” he enquired 
sharply. 

“That’s me, sir,” said the skipper. 

“Your wife sent me,” said the tall man, 
briskly. “My name’s Thompson—Dr. 
Thompson. She says you’ve got a case 
of small-pox on board which she wants 
me to see.” 

“ We've got a doctor,” said the skipper 
and mate together. 

“So your wife said, but she wished me 
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particularly to see the case,” said Dr. 
Thompson. “It’s also my duty as the 
medical officer of the port.” 

**You’ve done it, George, you’ve done 
it,” moaned the panic-stricken skipper re- 
proachfully. 

“Well, anybody can make a mistake,’ 
whispered the mate back; ‘‘an’ he can’t 
touch us, as it an’¢ small-pox. Let him 
come, and we'll lay it on to the cook. 
Say he made a mistake.” 

“That's the ticket,” said the skipper, 
and turned to assist the doctor to the 
deck as the mate hurried below to per- 
suade the indignant boy to strip and go 
to bed. 

In the midst of a breathless silence the 
doctor examined the patient ; then, to the 
surprise of all, he turned to the crew and 
examined them one after the other. 

“ How long has this boy been ill?” he 
demanded. 

“About four days,” said the puzzled 
skipper. 

“ You see what comes of trying to hush 
this kind of thing up,” said the doctor 
sternly. “You keep the patient down 
here instead of having him taken away 
and the ship disinfected, and now all 
these other poor fellows have got it.” 

“What ?” screamed the skipper, as the 
crew broke into profane expressions of 
astonishment and self-pity. ‘“‘ Got what?” 

** Why, the small-pox,” said the doctor. 
“Got it in its worst form, too. Sup- 
pressed. There’s not one of them got a 
mark on him. It’s all inside.” 

“Well, I’m damned,” said the skipper, 
as the crew groaned despairingly. 

“What else did you expect ?” enquired 
the doctor wrathfully. “ Well, they can’t 
be moved now ; they must all go to bed, 
and you and the mate must nurse them.” 

“ And s’pose we catch it?” said the 
mate feelingly. 

“You must take your chance,” said the 
doctor ; then he relei.'ed a little. “T’ll try 
and send a couple of nurses down this 
afternoon,” he added. “In the mean- 
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time you must do what you can for 
them.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the skipper, 
brokenly. 

“All you can do at present,” said the 
doctor as he slowly mounted the steps, 
“is to sponge them all over with cold 
water. Do it every half hour till the rash 
comes out.” 

“Very good,” said the skipper again. 
“But you'll hurry up with the nurses, 
sir!” 

He stood in a state of bewilderment 
until the doctor was out of sight, and 
then, with a heavy sigh, took his coat off 
and set to work. 

He and the mate, after warning off the 
men who had come down to work, spent 
all the morning in sponging their crew, 
waiting with an impatience born of fatigue 
for the rash to come out. This impatience 
was snared by the crew, the state of mind 
of the cook after the fifth sponging, call- 
ing for severe rebuke on the part of the 
skipper. 

“I wish the nurses ’ud come, George,” 
he said as they sat on the deck panting 
after their exertions; “ this is a pretty mess 
if you like.” 

“ Seems like a judgment,” said the mate 


wearily. 

“ Halloa, there,” came a voice from the 
quay. 

Both men turned and looked up at the 
speaker. 


‘* Halloa,” said the skipper dully. 

“What’s all this about small-pox?” 
demanded the new-comer abruptly. 

The skipper waved his hand languidly 
towards the fo’c’sle. “Five of ’em down 
with it,” he said quietly. ‘“‘ Are you an- 
other doctor, sir?” 

Without troubling to reply, their visitor 
jumped on board and went nimbly below, 
followed by the other two. 

“Stand out of the light,” he said 
brusquely. ‘ Now, my lads, let’s have a 
look at you.” 

He examined them in a state of be- 
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wilderment, grunting strangely as the 
washed-out men subm‘'tted to his scrutiny. 

“*They’ve had the best of cold spong- 
ing,” said the skipper, not without a little 
pride. 

“ Best of 
other. 

The skipper told him, drawing back 
indignantly as the doctor suddenly sat 
down and burst into a hoarse roar of 
laughter. The unfeeling noise grated 
harshly on the sensitive ears of the sick 
men, and Joe Burrows, raising himself in 
his bunk, made a feeble attempt to hit 
kim. 

“You've been sold,” said the doctor, 
wiping his eyes. 

“IT don’t take your meaning,” said the 
skipper, with dignity. 

“* Somebody’s been having a joke with 
you,” said the doctor. “Get up, you 


what ? ” demanded the 
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fools, you’ve got about as much small-pox 
as I have.” 

“Do you mean to tell me——” began 
the skipper. 

“ Somebody’s been having a joke with 
you, I tell you,” repeated the doctor, as 
the men, with sundry oaths, half of relief, 
half of dudgeon, got out of bed and began 
groping for their clothes. “ Who is it, do 
you think ?” 

The skipper shook his head, and the 
mate, following his lead, in duty bound, 
shook his ; but a little while after, as they 
sat by the wheel smoking and waiting for 
the men to return to work the cargo out, 
they were more confidential. The skipper 
removed his pipe from his mouth, and, 
having eyed the mate for some time in 
silence, jerked his thumb in the direction 
of the railway station. The mate, with a 
woe-begone nod, assented. 














MAX TEGELSTEIN’S DUEL. 


BY FRED 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


AX VON TEGEL- 
STEIN was at his 
tenth seidel of lager 
beer, and at that 
stage he was gener- 
ally quarrelsome and 
ridiculously arbitrary 
in his outlook upon 
things and his judg- 
ments thereupon. 
He had already 

fallen foul of Erdstein on the subject of 

the ladies; he had quarrelled, mildly, 
with von Kampf upon matters dramatic, 
and with someone else upon another 
subject as to which he was equally ignor- 
ant and therefore the more noisy, and 
now—I cannot imagine why, for, alas ! it 
was a subject about which he knew even 
less than of those others upon which 
he had loudly laid down the law this 
night—now he had turned his attention to 
the Christian religion and those who were 
earnest in its profession, both one and the 
other failing, as it appeared, under his 
scornful disapproval and condemnation. 

His remarks caused some merriment 

among the group of young Prussian 

officers of whom he was one, but very 
little disapproval ; for they were none of 
them of a serious turn of mind, and had 
all, besides, consumed enough Pilsener to 
wash away any lingering respect or con- 
sideration for anything whatever, whether 
in Heaven above or in the earth beneath. 

Two older men sat at an adjoining 
table, civilians, smoking and taking their 
quiet glass of lager before departing for 
home; and the facetious and loquacious 

Max-had levelled against these sober and 
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innocent persons more than one dart 
from the quiver of his beer-befuddled 
wit, of which the objects of his winged 
satire had preferred to take no notice. 

But presently the speaker attracted 
their attention without meaning it. His 
remarks at this time, on the subject of the 
Christian religion and its Head, had be- 
come most irreverent and blasphemous, 
and he suddenly gave vent to an expres- 
sion (which need not here be repeated) 
so outrageous and shocking that his very 
companions looked grave and forgot to 
laugh, or were ashamed to do so. At the 
same time one of the two elderly gentle- 
men seated at the next table rose to his 
feet and approached the young speaker. 
This was a man of fifty or more, grave 
and handsome, of medium height, very 
straight—a figure to command respect. 
It commanded none from Max von Tegel- 
stein, however. 

“See,” he said, loudly enough to be 
heard by any in the room who cared to 
listen-—“ the old hens are going to roost 
at last!” 

The civilian took no notice of the re- 
mark, but approached the table occupied 
by the party of young officers, and ad- 
dressed Max, somewhat to the surprise of 
that individual. 

“Young sir,” he said ; “if I were to sit 
at my table and abuse in loud terms the 
Colonel of your regiment, or even the 
King, whose servant you are would you 
not very properly resent it?” 

“TI should step across, sir, and tweak 
your nose,” said the young officer. 

“ Quite right,” said the other ; ‘‘ the re- 
taliation would be a proper chastisement 
































**Here is my card,’’ sald the other. 


for my want of taste and impertinence. 
But you have done even worse than this. 
You have insulted in my presence the 
name of One who is more than Colonel 
or King to me; who is your Master as 
well as mine ; whose humble servant I 
am and whose most unworthy champion 
—for want of another and worthier—I 
must now be. I thank you for the sug- 
gestion as to the proper method of treat- 
ing those who offend in the manner we 
speak of—this is my reply to your most 
base and most damnable calumny.” The 
civilian had slowly drawn off his glove as 





he spoke, and as he concluded his sea- 
tence he brought it smartly across the 
cheek of Max von Tegelstein, to the 
utter amazement of that befuddled youth 
and the consternation of his no less beer- 
bewitched companions. 

Max’s hand flew to his sword, but his 
friends had wit enough left to seize his 
arm and prevent him drawing upon an 
unarmed man. He foamed at the mouth 
with rage, but said nothing. 

“Here is my card,” said the other ; 
“Graf von Badstadt, a civilian, but per- 
haps not unworthy ip point of rank to 
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cross swords with a lieutenant of his 
Majesty’s infantry; unworthy though I 
be to stand forth as champion in such a 
cause.” 

Max—too fuddled with beer to know 
to the full how greatly he offended against 
every law of propriety—launched out into 
renewed abuse and profanity ; repeating 
the expressions which had given offence, 
and others noless shocking. The civilian 
bowed gravely but said no more, except- 
ing to introduce with a word his com- 
panion, Baron von Ekhalt, who, he said, 
was at the immediate service of the lieu- 
tenant’s nominee. 

One of the less “exalted ” of the mili- 
tary group soon settled, with the Baron, 
all preliminaries for the morrow’s meeting, 
which, it was decided, should be in the 
‘Thier Garten at sixa.m. Which arranged, 
the Count and the Baron, having bowed 
to the officers, withdrew. 

Max von Tegelstein made another mis- 
take. He shouted aloud after the two 
elderly men, as they retired, repeating a 
second time the offensive and blasphe- 
mous words he had used before. 

“That is three times, Ekhalt,” said 
the Count, as the two men departed 
downstairs and into the street. “If God 
wills, for these three insults I will three 
times chastise him.” 

To which the Baron grunted his assent, 
his countenance looking as grim as his 
friend’s. 

As .for the young officers, they con- 
sumed an eleventh seidel all round, and 
this loosened their tongues again, some- 
what stilled awhile, as they had been, by 
the unexpected event of a few moments 
since; and though there were many that 
laughed over the episode and set down 
the Count as a fool and an old woman, 
there were also some who in their secret 
hearts greatly approved of the old man’s 
conduct, and admired it. 

“Don’t kill the old fellow, Max!” said 
one or two; “for he was grievously of- 
tended, and he is, besides, an elderly man.” 
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“Nay,” said Heinrichsohn, “ Max will 
not find it so easy as you suppose to pink 
the old fellow ; I have heard of him asa 
practised dueller in his student days !” 

“ That was in the time of Noah, man !” 
said someone ; “ how can you have heard 
anything of his student days?” 

“There was a ‘ golden list’ in my class- 
room,” explained Heinrichsohn, ‘of the 
premier swordsmen for each year ; Count 
von Badstadt’s name appeared four years 
running, in the fifties.” 

“Then you must look out, Max, my 
son !” said his second ; “we will practise 
all night, if you please ?” 

At this Max fired up. ‘“ Nonsense 
and foolery!” he said; “I will bet every 
man present a supper, with Johannisburg 
to wash it down, that I pink the old gen- 
tleman in two rounds. If I win, you 
each stand me a supper on consecutive 
nights, with lager ; if I lose, you all sup 
with me at my rooms to-morrow night!” 

“If you lose you may be pinked your- 
self, man!” said someone; but Max re- 
plied with a curse that if he allowed a 
psalm-croaking old woman to wound him, 
might he shrivel up like a dead leaf; and 
if the fellow killed him, might his carcass 
be eaten by crows and his ghost walk the 
euth for a penance. All laughed at this 
foolish sally, and they bade Tegelstein go 
to bed as soon as he might, for—good 
swordsman or bad—his adversary was not 
fuddled with beer, and he—Max—was, 
and this would give the other the advan- 
tage unless Max slept himself into equal 
terms again. 

“Is the wager on, then?” asked Max, 
as the party retired homewards, 

“A supper to us all, with Johannis- 
burger, if you do not kill your man in 
two rounds ; each a supper to you, with 
lager, if you do; that is, you give us 
odds,” explained someone with a clear 
head ; and so the matter stood fixed. 

Excitement ran somewhat high among 
the friends of Tegelstein on the following 
morning, for it wasnot etiquette —of course 
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—to interfere by their presence with the 
proceedings, and therefore no one had 
witnessed the duel in the Thier Garten, 
which, all knew, must have taken place 
during the early hours. 

Danenkrampft, Max’s second, had not 
—for some unexplained reason—turned 
up at barracks with a report of the affair ; 
neither was Max himself—who lived out- 
side the barracks —to be heard of in his 
rooms. 

Speculation was rife during the forenoon, 
and there were some who said that it was 
possible not only Tegelstein but also Da- 
nenkrampft had come to grief, the latter 
having, it might be, challenged the Count’s 
second or the Count himself, and fallen, 
as well as Tegelstein. But this gloomy 
view was not held by many; the more 
widely accepted suggestion being that 
Tegelstein had either wounded or killed 
his man, and was on that account afraid 
to show himself in public. But all doubts 
and speculations were presently put an 
end to, for as the junior officers sat to- 
gether at their early lunch, Max himself 
came into the room, looking pale and 
serious, and took his usual place, and 
began his lunch in his usual manner with 
a glass of Riga Kiimmel. So serious and 
grave did he appear that even those who 
were the most intimate with him scarce 
dared ask him what ailed him; was he 
wounded ? 

The question need scarcely have been 
asked ; for when Max replied gravely that 
he was, and pointed to his mouth, it was 
seen that three of his front teeth had been 
knocked out. 

Max departed early, having stated, 
when asked where Danenkrampft was, 
that he could not tell. 

After his departure all agreed that they 
had never seen poor Max look so upset 
before, and supposed that the shock of 
having had his teeth knocked out had 
affected him more than he _ knew. 
Evidently, too, they had fought with 
pistols, not swords. 
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Someone suggested that perhaps he had 
killed the old Count outright, and that the 
thing weighed upon him. But others said 
that this was not like Max; he would be 
more upset to have missed his man than 
to have shot him ; he was never one to be 
emotional and foolish. When he went in 
for a duel, he meant business, and generally 
did business, too! 

But von Uhlmann declared that he 
believed Max had received asecond wound 
in the head, under his hair on the left side. 
If that were really the case, and he was 
almost sure he had seen the hidden 
wound, it was not in the least to be 
wondered at that he was heavy, and dull, 
and grave. 

“No, indeed,” laughed the company- 
surgeon who was present; “only that if 
he had such a wound as you describe, 
Uhlmann, the fellow would bea candidate 
for funeral honours—that’s all!” 

Whereat all laughed at von Uhlmann 
and said his eyes were too big for his 
common-sense, which escaped out of 
them. 

Someone had asked Max von Tegel- 
stein whether he felt up to receiving the 
company to supper thi: night, since he 
had lost his wager. ‘his was said moze 
as a feeler than as a hint that the supper 
would be a desirable entertainment, for the 
sp2iker had voiced the general desire of 
those present to discover whether Max 
had killed his man or not. 

“Yes, yes—come, all of you!” Max 
had replied ; and this answer proved at 
least to all'who heard it that their com- 
rade had not “pinked,” as he himself 
called it, his older adversary, and had 
accordingly, as they justly conclud zd, lost 
his bet. 

This meant a supper for those who had 
part in the waver; and a company of six 
men went together to Max’s lodgings at 
ten of the clock, the hour fixed, very 
hungry for the repast, having stored 
their appetites because of Max’s reputa- 
tion for hospitality and good living ; Max 
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being one of the few in the regiment blest 
with comparative wealth. 

At the door, which was opened by kim, 
stood Danenkrampft. 

“What, Danen!” said the 
pleased to see him here; “so you have 
have you! Never far off when 


guests, 


come, 
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bed, silent and white -asleep, it was 
thouzht. 

“What ails him?” someone asked. 
“ Ts he feeling his wound ? is he ill? is he 
asleep ?” 

** Look again,” said Danenkramp‘t. 

Then they crowded around, sick at 





**Look again,"’ said Danenkrampft. 


there’s a feast on the fafis? Is supper 
ready ?” 
“Good God! what do you mean?” 


said Danenkrampft ; ‘do you tell me you 





have come to supper, and Max ” he 
paused. 

“ Well, and Max?” said Uhlmann, “go 
on, man!” 
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“Come and see !” said Danenkrampft ; 
and all followed him, wondering, into the 


inner chamber. Max was lying upon his 


heart, and looked closely into Max’s face ; 
and all started back pale and trembling, 
for the youth lay cold and dead, and there 
was no mistaking it. 

“When did he die?” asked one, with 
trembling lips. 

**At the second shot,” said the other ; 
“the first shattered his mouth ; ‘‘That’s for 
the lie that dishonoured my Master!’ 
said his opponent, the Count, who is 
certainly one of the finest shots I ever 
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Then we agreed upon a second 


Saw. 
exchange, and Max’s bullet for the second 


time flew wide ; but the Count’s took him 
on the left temple and he fell dead on 
the spot. I have been busy with the 
authorities, who would not, until half an 
hour ago, permit me to remove him from 
the mortuary, whereto the police carricd 
him ; or else I should have been up to 
tell you all about it. It was hard on 
poor Max that pistols were used instead 
of swords ; he was never much of a shot, 
but he could handle the foils a bit!” 
“But stop a minute, Danenkramplit ;” 
began von Uhlmann, whose teeth rattled 
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as he spoke, like castanets ; “ do you tell 
us he was killed this morning before 
lunch ?” 

“Certainly I do,” said Danenkrampft ; 
“the shot hit him in the temple and he 
never moved a finger after !” 

Von Uhlmann rose from the stool he 
had sunk upon, as though to speak, but 
no words came. Instead, he groaned 
alou7, looked wildly around at the faces 
of the iest, as agitated as his own, and 
fainted away. 

This story was told me for absolute 
truth by von Erdstein ; I can explain it 
no more than he could. 
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INSULAR CUSTOMS. ** Ah, you English, you always diink ze contradictions !” 
By Malcolm Patterson. ** How’s that, M’sieu?” 


** You drink ze whiskee, ’e is strong, you put in water to make ‘im 
weak, you put in sugar to make’im sweet, ze lemon to make ‘im svurj 
you say ‘’ere’s to you,’ and you drink ’im yourself!” 

















“1¥ the mechanical accident of 
lack of space my article last 
month was cut off in_ its 
flower, and I was thus pre- 
vented noticing many books which I 
must either miss altogether, or notice a 
month late. I choose the latter alterna- 
tive. Among the arrears is Mr. David- 
son’s volume of Mew Ballads (Lane). 
One wonders what Mr. Ford's American 
editor, of whom we read last month in his 
entertaining Zrterary Shop, would have 
had to say to Mr. Davidson's “ New Ballad 
of Tannhaiiser.” 

What would his subscribers have made 
of an abandoned poet who took the 
pagan view that Pope Urban’s staff 
had blossomed as a sign that there was 
for Tannhaiiser “no need to be for- 
given”? His so-called “sin” had been 
but a natural indulgence in the delight of 
life and beauty and love, which only an in- 
human ascetic creed has ever condemned. 
The blossoming of that pastoral staff was 
a symbol of the world’s imminent re- 
covery from the mind-sickness of Chris- 
tian asceticism and the return to a 
healthier pagan acceptance of life in all 











WANDERINGS IN 
BOOKLAND. 
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its warm breadth and fulness. I wish 
Mr. Davidson's rhyme was as good as his 
reason, but in this instance, a rare excep- 
tion in his work, he fails to fill the sails 
of his great theme—a failure, however, 
which matters little, as he has sung the 
same theme with such splendid passion 
and colour in the “Ballad of a Nun.” 
Indeed, the successes of his new book 
are rather to be found among the lyrics 
than the ballads (excepting the grim 
blank-verse ballad of ‘A Woman and her 
Son”), lyrics of country beauty like “ Sun- 
set,” or of town toil like “ Piper Play,” 
or of high romance like the charming 
“Serenade.” Particularly to my taste are 
the lines placed as a sort of inscription at 
the front of the book, as a key might 
hang by a door: 


** Some said, ‘ Ife was strong.’ He was weak ; 
For he never could sing or speak 
Of the things beneath or the things above, 
Till his soul was touched by death or love. 


‘* Some said, ‘ He was weak.’ They were wrong ; 
For the soul must be strong 
That can break into song 
Of the things beneath and the things above, 
At the stroke of death, at the touch of love.” 
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Two other notable books of verse 
are Miss Fiona Macleod’s From the Hills 
of Dream (Geddes & Colleagues), and 
Mr. Theodore Peters’ Poems out of, Rings 
(Lane). Miss Macleod’s volume is 
mainly composed of the songs scattered 
about her prose books, and if there had 
been no new verses, one would have been 
glad enough to have avolume so composed. 
One turns again to the lovely baby-song: 


** Eilidh, Eilidh, Eilidh, dear to me, dear and 
sweet, 

In dreams I am hearing the noise of your little 
running feet— 

The noise of your running fect, that like the sea- 
hoofs beat 

A music day and night, Eilidh, on the sands of 
my heart, my sweet! . . . 

Eilidh, Eilidh, Eilidh, put of your wee hands 
from the heart o’ me, 

It is pain they are making there, where no more 
pain should be. . ss 


Or that haunting song of the “green 
branches” and the lonely hunter : 


**Green is that hill and lonely, set far in a 
shadowy place ; 

White is the hunter’s quarry, a lost-loved human 
face : 

O hunting heart, shall you find it, with arrow of 
failing breath 

Led o’er a green hill lonely by the shadowy 
hound of Death?” 


Or again that weird little song of “ The 
Moon-Child ” : 


** A little lonely child am I 
That have not any soul: 
Gol made me but a homeless wave 
Without a goal.” 


Much of Miss Fiona Macleod’s verse 
is, I suppose, traditional, such as that 
charming milking-song to St. Bride. 
Would it not, therefore, be generous to- 
wards her less fortunate Saxon brethren 
to now and again acknowledge a particular 
as well as general indebtedness to tradi- 
tional hints and beginnings? But what- 
ever the wealth of her original material, 
Miss Fiona Macleod has_ obviously 
brought as much as she found, and there 


can be no question that she and Mr. W. 
B. Yeats are the most articulate voices of 
the reawakened Celtic muse. 

Mr. W. Theodore Peters is a very 
different poct. Whereas Miss Fiona 
Macleod is all sturm und drang, he is 
as neat and self-possessed as the head on a 
cameo. The word cameo almost suggests 
something bigger than his tiny gold- 
smith’s work ; but as the good Dr. Watts 
has told us in a famous hymn, size is 
not everything—whereas, in art, perfec- 
tion, however small, iss And Mr. Peters’ 
couplets and quatrains cannot be denied 
that honourable word. Here are a few 
taken at random: 

** The woman you have always hoped to meet, 

A moment since went down that very street. ”"— 
‘* A shining lock of golden hair doth my purse hold ; 
Though lacking silver, it is always lined with 

gold.” — 
‘** I’ve lost a little heart, siz, 
I think I have ; 
I’ve lost a little heart, 
Just near you.’ 
‘Why, I’ve found and taken it. 
May I keep it? 
ITere’s another heart, ma’ain, 
Won’t that do?’ ”— 
‘*The impassive stony Sphinx, kissed by the 
amorous moon ; 
The little coster-girl, a Covent Garden rose ; 
Three thousand years apart! And yet alike for 
once in this, — 
To-aight, each has a secret she will not disclose.” 


Trifles! did you say? Yes, indeed, 


trifles, what trifles seldom are, veritably 
light (and radiant) as air. ‘Trifles, yes— 
but who wouldn’t rather have written 
one of these couplets or quatrains, 
than, say, Mr. Lecky’s big Look on de- 
mocracy ? 

The name of Mr. Lecky tolls us 
back to prose, but prose by no means 
sober, the prose of Mr. L. F. Austin’s 
delightful book 4¢ Random (Ward, Lock 
& Co.). Oue of the best of Mr. Austin’s 
essiys is that entitled “‘To Heaven 
in my Boots,” in which he gives some 
accjunt of his early journalistic ex- 
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periences, in a town which I gather was 
no less than the town I have ventured to 
call with an ironical intention, Liverpool 
the Lovely. ‘ Among the local journals,” 
he says, “was a weekly satirical print, 
conducied by a man of caustic in- 
dividuality, whose flagellation of abuses 
had excited my enthusiasm. Before I 
made his acquaintance he had spent a 
certain time in prison for libel, and I was 
disappointed by the moderation of his 
views. My first article for his paper was 
a notice of a ‘comic opera, and he drew a 
blue pencil through the best things, re- 
marking that ‘Jimmy,’ a comedian to 
whom I had shown no favour, was in ill- 
health, and had a wife and family.” A 
charming story, don’t you think; and a 
good, old-fashioned, kind-hearted method 
of editing to which I would draw the 
attention of Mr. Ford. Mr. Austin doesn’t 
mention the name of the editor, nor will 
it mean much to the general reader, but it 
was, of course, Hugh Shimmin, nor does 
he mention, nor need to, the name of a 
certain “little man, with a sharply inter- 
rogative eye, and hair standing up all over 
his head,” to whose lair in the Parlia- 
mentary Press Gallery he once came with 
an introduction. “Do you write short- 
hand ?” asked the little man abruptly. 
Mr. Austin answered in the negative. 
“And you want to be a journalist!” he 
exclaimed. ‘ You might as well expect to 
go to heaven in your boots!” Did Mr. 
Austin learn shorthand? He can hardly 
have done so, as his genial page in Zze 


Sketch would scarcely be as popular as it 


is ; for I can conceive no course of treat- 
ment so deadening to the soul of the essay- 
ist as a course of Pitman. Stands short- 
hand where it did, one wonders? I fear 
the indolent young journalist of our day 
prefers to go to heaven in his slippers. 
Among other interesting books of the 
Jast two months are a life of Lockhart 
which no one would have read had it 
not been written by Mr. Lang; a life of 
Bishop Magee, which proved a mine of 


re 
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good letters ; a valuable contribution to 
Bronté biography in Mr. Clement Shorter’s 
Charlotte Bronté and -her Circle (Hod- 
der & Stoughton), containing a great 
quantity of hitherto unpublished material 
which clears up many disputed points, 
and Ford Madox Brown, A Record of his 
Life and Works, by Mr. Ford M. Hueffer 
(Longmans & Co.), one of the most beau- 
tiful records of an artist’s work that has 
been published. The numerous repro- 
ductions are printed most successfully, 
and the binding is one of the prettiest 
among recent English books. 

Other interesting biographies have been 
The Life and Letters of Sir Charles Hallé 
(Smith, Elder & Co.), and Zhe True 
Life of Captain Sir R. F. Burton 
(Nichols), in which Burton’s niece, Miss 
Georgiana Stisted, does seem at last to 
tell the vrai vérité about that coloured, 
noble, and much misrepresented life 
(misrepresented alike by malice and 
sentimentality), and she tells it with much 
spirit and that fighting gusto which 
characterises the Burtonian annals. 

The year end has brought a more than 
usually interesting number of illustrated 
boos for children. Art criticism is not 
within my province, but I cannot forbear 
mention of the daring originality of Mrs. 
Percy D2armer’s colour designs for Miss 
Evelyn Sharp’s Wyms (Lane), and the 
exuberant fancy of Mr. Charles Robin- 
son’s illustrations to Mr. Gabriel Setoun’s 
The Child World (Lane). Perhaps I may 
mention as a support to my own untutored 
taste that I once heard Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley express a very high opinion ot 
Mrs, Dearmer’s promise as a designer 
in colour, Another of her designs forms 
the frontispiece to Mr. Gleeson White’s 
charmingly edited miscellany for children 
culled Zhe Purade (Henry & Co.), in 
which Mr. Max Beerboim makes a wel- 
come first appearance as his own illus- 
trator, The. second volum2 of Zhe 
Pageant, issued by the same firm, is 
another beautiful book for grown-ups, 
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Books more accurately contemporary 
with this article are Mr. J. M. Barrie’s life 
of his mother, Margaret Ogilvy (Hodder 
& Stoughton) and Mr. Zangwill’s Without 
Prejudice. Mr. Barrie’s book bids fair to 
have a more lasting success than that of 
any other of his books, and the success 
is more than deserved. For Margaret 
Ogilvy is, so to say, the quintessence of all 
his Thrums books, the inspiring heroine of 
which, from first to last, has been the old 
mother whom he celebrates with such in- 
finite tenderness and charm, and of whom 
we may say, as Dante said of Beatrice : 

“Who speaks thereof, and feels not the tears 

warm 
Upon his face, must have become so vile 
As to be dead to all swect sympathies.” 

Quotation is difficult because one simpy 
wants to quote the whole book ; but on 
the other hand there is this advantage 
about a book so beautiful all through, that 
one chapter will serve as well as another. 
Certainly none is more beautiful than that 
entitled “‘ My Heroine,” from which I take 
the following extract : 

“When it was known that I had begun 
another story, my mother might ask what 
it was to be about this time. 

“* Fine we can guess who it is about,’ 
my sister would say pointedly. 

““* Maybe you can guess, but it is 
beyond me,’ says my mother, with the 
meekness of one who knows that she is 
a dull person. 

‘** My sister scorned her at such times. 
‘Wk-t woman is in all his books?’ she 
would demand. 

“*T’m sure I canna say,’ replies my 
mother determinedly. ‘I thought the 


women were different every time.’ 

*** Mother, I wonder you can be so 
audacious ! 
I mean.’ 

* * How can I know? 


Fine you know what woman 


What woman is 
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it? You should bear in mind that I 
hinna your cleverness.’ (They were con- 
stantly giving each other little knocks.) 

““*T won't give you the satisfaction of 
saying her name. But this I will say, it is 
high time he was keeping her out of his 
books.’ 

* And then as usual my mother would 
give herself away unconsciously. ‘That 
is what I tell him,’ she says, chuckling, 
‘and he tries to keep me out, but he canna ; 
it’s more than he can do.’” 

Mr. Zangwill is so clever in so many 
ways, that negative critics, those whose 
conception of their calling is the discovery 
and celebration of what an author has not, 
will find him a rather baffling subject. Ee 
has wit, humour, fancy, even poetry, 
philosophy, learning, knowledge of the 
world and also of life—not quite the same 
thing ; and he writes in an exceedingly 
bright and stimulating fashion, at times 
even transcending mere cleverness and 
achieving transient effects of something 
like genius. 

Three qualities he would do well to add 
to his equipment—tenderness, good taste, 
and distinction. Tenderness, indeed, 
peeps out of him sometimes, and a very 
charming tenderness too. Witness his 
delightful account of his visit to Vcrlaine, 
quite the best picture of Verlaine written 
by an Englishman. Verlaine was in bed 
when he knocked late one night at his 
door in a squalid quarter of Paris; but 
presently he appeared at the door in 
nightshirt and trousers to welcome his 
visitor. “There flashed on me incon- 
gruously,” he says, “the thought of our 
English laureate’s stately home by the sea, 
in which, jealously guarded by hedges and 
flunkeys, the poet chiselled his calm 
stanzas ; and all the vagabond in me leapt 
out to meet the unpretending child of 
Paris.” 














THE CLERGYMAN. 


BY FRANCIS 


ILLUSTRATED SY 


% HIE Other Man had asked me 
what was my candid opinion 
of the clergy; and I had 
praised them vaguely. 

“You are quite right,” he continued, 
“to make allowances for them ; they are 
first-rate fellows—mostof them. But did 
you ever cross-examine one of them? 
Try to find out where he stood, you 
know, and whether he believed in the 
logical conclusions of his premises, and 
all that sort of thing ?” 

I indignantly repudiated the sugges- 
tion. 





GRIDBCLE, 
RONALD GRAY. 


“Surely you are aware,” I said, “that 
it is bad form to discuss theology with 
clergymen ?” 

“TI know, I know. There would always 
be the fear of proving that the clergyman’s 
theology was like the journalist’s politics ; 
and that, of course, would be painfully 
embarrassing. But in the case of a dying 
man, I suppose you wouldn’t insist upon 
the rule. A dying man, you see, has so 
many things besides good form to think 
about. Most dying men, the doctors say, 
are too weak and tired to be inquisitive, 
even about the other world. But now 
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and then there are exceptions. A case 
occurs to me.” 

“The man was a cantankerous unbe- 
liever, I suppose ?” 

“No, nothing of the sort. He had 
just lived, as ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred live, doing a fair percentage of 
the duties that lay nearest to him, but 
never troubling himself to think things 
out. It would be incorrect to say that 
he believed in anything, but he assumed 
that he believed in most things. . When 
you come to think of it, it is not an infre- 
quent frame of mind.” 

“He went to church, of course ?” 

“He did. As he was a married man, 
living in a respectable suburb, it would 
have seemed conspicuous not to do so. 
So he was a pretty regular churchgoer, 
and subscribed to parish charities, and 
was on the best of terms with all the 
clergy. When any of them dined with 
him, he always asked them to say grace. 

* But, at last, the day came when this 
man was struck down with disease, and 
knew that he must die. It was not an ill- 
ness that robbed him of his faculties ; his 
brain was clear—clearer, perhaps, than 
when he had his health. But the doctors 
had told him, when he insisted on the 
truth, that he had not more than eight 
and forty hours to live. Then, for the 
first time, he faced the problems that had 
always been facing him, and found that 
he could do no more than lose his way 
among their endless intricacies. 

“It was his wife who first suggested 
that he should see a clergyman—so many 
women think that there is something in 
the presence of a clergyman which makes 
death easier—and the dying man assented, 
and he came. 

“ He was one of the dying man’s oldest 


friends. They had played cricket in the 


same eleven at Marlborough, and rowed 
in the same College boat at Oxford. In 
later life, though they had met less often, 
they had walked together, and dined to- 
gether, and climbed mountains in Swit- 
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zerland together. But they had never 
discussed theology since they had been . 
boys at school. Each had assumed—as 
politeness bade him—that the other be- 
lieved what he should believe, and there 
the matter ended. 

“The clergyman, indeed, 
surprised at this sudden summons to his 
friend’s death-bed. He half-feared that 
he was being called in to listen to the 
confession of some shameful secret sin. 
It mostly happened so when he was 
fetched in a hurry to the bedside of a 
dying man. 

“But the conjecture was a false one. 
The dying man had nothing to confess ; 
he did not even ask that the sacrament 
should be administered to him. Pale 
and feeble though he was, he sat up in 
the bed, propped by his pillows, and be- 
sought the clergyman to tell him the truth 
concerning the faith they both professed. 
He had lived, he told him, neither doubt- 
ing nor believing ; he had never given his 
whole mind to the mysteries of life and 
death, or looked down into his soul to 
see whether the creed he had been taught 
was his creed. And now that the wings 
of the death-angel overshadowed him, he 
asked to know the truth.” 

My friend paused. 

“T suppose,” I said, “that the clergy- 
man had texts to quote to him; he told 
him—did he not ?—that ‘God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish but Soon 

“Yes, yes. Of course he quoted texts, 
—that text, no doubt, among the rest. 
But presently the dying man held up his 
hand to stay him. He knew them all 
already ; the only theological experience 
that he had gone through had consisted 
in sometimes vaguely wondering what they 
meant. He had not sent for the clergy- 
man to repeat the texts, but to put a 
meaning to them. 

**¢ Speak to me,’ he said, ‘as between 
man and man. Tell me the truth about 


was half- 
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my soul, just as the doctor has to!d me 
_ the truth about my body. Tell me, not 
in verses from the Dib!e, but in plain and 
simple English, what it is that I have to 
hope or fear when the grave closes over 
me to-morrow. It would be cruel to 
trifle with me now that I am dying.’ 

“The clergyman did not reply. Such 
a question had never been put to him be- 
fore ; and he paused to concentrate his 
thoughts and weigh the meaning of his 
words. 

“The dying man proceeded :— 

“* Ts this the truth ?’ he asked —stating 
the hard old doctrine of a whole world 
damned for one man’s sin, and myriads of 
souls lost for ever because they have not 
heard of, or believed in, or accepted the 
Redeemer’s sacrifice. 

“* He stated the doctrine baldly, crudely, 
brutally, without Ietting sight be lost of 
any one of the consequences logically in- 
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volved in it. Great beads of sweat stood 
out upon his forehead as he pictured all 
the terrors that such a truth might mean 
for him. 

“The clergyman took his hand and 
held it, and spoke the calm and reassur- 
ing words which he was used to speak to 
those who seemed unreasonably afraid 
of death. That was only the belief, he 
said, of a small and dying sect. 

“Tt is only a little while,’ the sick man 
answered, ‘since it was the general belief 
of Christendom. What have we learnt, 
what have we discovered, that proves that 
the old beliefs were wrong?’ 

“The clergyman made no direct answer 
to the question. He spoke of the merci- 
fulness of God, of the loving-kindness of 
Christ, of the modification of the old in- 
flexible theology by the course of modern 
thought. 

* Azain the sick man interrupted him:— 
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** * Modern thought,’ he repeated scorn- 
fully. ‘ What has a dying man to do with 
modern thought? I don’t ask you to tell 
me what you think, but what you know. 
I don’t want you to tell me that these 
things are mysteries—any agnostic can 
tell me that. And I don’t want your 
views. I want the truth.’ 

“The clergyman was silent. He had 
been cradled in formulz ; but it was quite 
clear to him that, in this crisis, formule 
could avail him nothing. 

**But once more the dying man pressed 
him with his questions. 


** Tell me the truth!’ he cried. ‘Or 
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I must think that there is no truth— 
nothing but conjecture—nothing but a 
Great Perhaps.’ 

“ And still the clergyman stood dumb 
and impotent before him.” 


“The man died?” I asked, after an 
interval. 

“Yes,” replied the Other Man, “he 
died, still clamouring for the truth. But 
the clergyman could tell him nothing of 
the Great Perhaps.” 

* He was an honest man,”I said. “I 
am glad I praised the clergy when you 
asked me what I thought of them.” 
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THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


BY J. F. 


| T is very natural that between 
, the police and the criminal 
classes there should be no 
love lost, but the latter, it 
strikes me, are a little too querulous to be 
acting strictly in accordance with “good 
form.” If I might give them a hint it 
_ would be conveyed in the language of the 
dying Duc de Mora, of M. Alphonse 
Daudet (to be translated, if necessary, by 
the police-court interpreter), De /a fenue 
Messieurs, de la tenue! It is very seldom 
that a convicted burglar, if brought up 
for a repeated offence, does not accuse the 
police of “ queering his pitch” for him 
while he was at liberty on a ticket-of-leave. 
Only the other day some philanthropic 
persons, taking their cue from these 
criminal gentry, entered into correspon- 
dence with the Home Secretary on the 
subject, the gist of the complaint put 
forward being that the police made it 
difficult or impossible for ticket-of-leave 
men to make an honest living. The 
Home Secretary could only reply that 
the police were instructed not to interfere 
with the attempts of ticket-of-leave men 
to earn an honest living, and there the 
question remains, pending the production 
by the complainants of proof, which I 
venture to think will not be forthcoming, 
as to the oppressiveness of the methods 
of the police. 






NISBET, 


For my part, I cannot help thinking 
that the criminal classes are a little too 
much disposed to whine about the incon- 
veniences entailed upon them by their 
calling. The criminal life is necessarily 
a gambling life. It is free from many of 
the drawbacks of an honest career, which, 
it must be confessed, shows a consider- 
able tendency to lapse into the humdrum. 
You have never heard of a criminal getting 
up at five oclock in the morning, summer 
and winter, in pursuance of his nefarious 
schemes. He is, by preference, a lie-abeJ. 
Not that he is incapable of making a 
remarkable effort, a coup de collier, when the 
incidents of his profession require it ; but 
he is fond of doing things by spurts. He 
will go hungry fer a month, if only he 
can be sure of feasting for a week, or a 
day. In a word, he is possessed by the 
gambling spirit, and if some philosopher, 
with the necessary intellectual acumen 
came along, he might be able to show 
that at the best a very narrow linc 
divides the criminal classes from those 
whose push and energy tend to promote 
England’s greatness. 

** 

That being so, why should the criminal 
whine if the ill-luck goes against him? 
Good-luck! [Iill-luck! It is all in the 
day’s work. Carrying on war against 
society, hz is bound to take in good part 
all the efforts of the police to defeat him, 





At first sight, the odds seem to be a long 
way in the criminal’s favour. ‘To begin 
with, like the ill-conditioned dog, he 
is entitled to his first bite, without so 
much as being suspected of vicious 
tendencies. ‘That is a very considerable 
advantage in the game. Here am I, for 
instance, a member of the 
criminal Nobody suspects my 
honesty. I can lay my plans in absolute 
security for making a big haul, such as 
will make me independent for life, pro- 
vided I can bring it off safely, and the 
police authorities have not so much as 
the right to look at me askance. No 
doubt the habitual criminal regrets that 
this glorious chance of his ‘should occur 
but once. But if he were always to have 
a clean slate, crime would really become 
too easy. 


possible 


classes. 


* # 


Now, the ticket-of-leave system is sim- 
ply one of the many weapons of which the 
police are obliged to avail themselves in 
their battle with crime, and if it were re- 
modelled to-morrow, or aolished alto- 
gether, the principle underlying it would 
still remain serviceable. I have no doubt 
that the police do officially carry out the 
ticket-of-leave system in the spirit in which 
it was devised. The difficulty is that a 
little more is expected of it than it can be 
made to yield. When a crime is com- 
mtted in a given district, the first, the 
second, and the third thought of Scotland 
Yard is to enquire who, among the old 
hands, could have done it, and the police 
instinct in this respect is right ; for in nine 
cases out of ten it is an old hand that is 
concerned. Accordingly, a detective from 
“the Yard,” being put on the job, quietly 
looks up all the ticket-of-leave men and 
known criminals of the neighbourhood 
with a view to discovering whether any 
one of them has been suspiciously absent 
from his accustomed haunts. That the 
master with whom the ticket-of-leave man 
is endeavouring to earn an honest liveli- 
hood is never directly informed of his em- 
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ploye’s past I quite believe. At the same 
time he would be more than human if 
reiterated enquiries by the “‘ tecs ” (who, 
by some law of nature, dare never able to 
conceal their identity) did not in the end 
arouse his suspicion, with the result that 
the ex-criminal receives notice to go. In 
my opinion the offence of the police so 
far as the alleged denouncing of honest 
ticket-of-leave men is concerned “hath 
this extent, no more.” 
e.° 
Supposing now the ticket-of-leave were 
done away with on the ground of its being 
an instrument of oppression in the hands 
of the police,and that the criminal, having 
served his term of punishment to the day, 
were set at absolute liberty, what would 
happen? Why this, obviously, that the 
police would continue to keep their eye 
on him all the same, and to make enquiry 
respecting his movements. - There would 
b: no change in the criminal’s prospect. 
No doubt the ticket-of-leave, so long as it 
is acted upon, relieves the police of a cer- 
tain amount of trouble. The holder is 
required to report himself once a month, 
and his failure to do so is always accepted 
as an intimation that something is wrong. 
But a great deal may happen within a 
month. Lvery week it may be necessary 
to make sure that this old offender has 
not been at his tricks again, and the ex- 
piry of a ticket-of-leave only tends to make 
the police supervision of the criminal a 
little more continuous. 
ae 
All who have been over Scotland Yard, 
as I have, know that’ one of its most 
interesting features is the Habitual Crim- 
inal Register there established, in which 
the names, descriptions, photographs, and 
career of all persons who have been more 
than once convicted on indictment are 
recorded. It is not for their pleasure, we 


may be sure, that the police keep such 
records, but because experience shows 
that a crime is more likely to have been 
committed by an old hand than by one 
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who has never been in trouble. In the 
case of the notorious Muswell Hill bur- 
glary and murder of last year, the police 
had a strong suspicion as to who the 
culprits were long before they were able 
to arrest them. As soon as the crime 
was reported the list of all suspicious cha- 
racters in the neighbourhood, according 
to custom, was looked over. Two des- 
perate men it was found had failed to 
report themselves, and had even dis- 
appeared from their abode. ‘“ Those are 
the men we want,” Scotland Yard was able 
to say, and so it proved. 
** 

I can imagine, then, nothing so futile 
as this constantly reiterated complaint on 
the part of the habitual criminal with 
respect to his being shadowed and 
molested by the police. Whether he is 
liberated on a ticket-of-leave, or whether 
he serves his full time, he must make 
up his mind to face police persecution, 
because that is an essential of the game 
in which he is engaged. To forbid the 
police to look to the character and ante- 
cedents of the “ suspects” would be like 
asking them to fight the battle of justice 
with one hand tied behind their backs. 
Of course such a system of espionage is 
awkward for the criminal classes, but that 
cannot be helped. ‘They must take the 
conditions of crime as they find them. 
They necd not earn the ticket-of-leave 
unless they like. They can always forfeit 
their good conduct marks by assaulting a 
warder, or throwing a boot at the governor 
as he passes. Better still, they might 
make up their minds to keep out of the 
hands of the police altogether. _ That 
would be the real solution of the trouble; 
but having accepted the terms of the 
warfare with the police, they ought to 
adhere to them. To their credit be it 
said many of the older hands do. They 
take their “copping” and their seven 
years with the same philosophic calm as 
the gambler takes an adverse run on red 
or black, pair or impair, at roulette. 
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Whenever the game ceases in his opinion 
to be worth the candle, the criminal knows 
what to do. 

+ * 

With the cotton-wool theories that now 
prevail respecting punishment, there is a 
distinct chance of the criminal’s lot im- 
proving. Up tothe moment when he is 
led out upon the scaffold he receives the 
best medical advice and surgical skill, and 
is dieted, exercised, clothed, and sheltered 
with at least as much solicitude as our 
soldiers and sailors. A certain school of 
philanthropists has grown up who doubt 
whether long sentences are not an unwar- 
rantable inconvenience inflicted upon a 
large and active class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. Others, perceiving that leniency 
does no good, advocate the lash as a 
punishment for inveterate offenders in the 
matter of crimes of violence. Both lines 
of policy, it seems to me, are open to 
serious objection, the fact being that all 
would-be reformers of the law in one 
direction or another, are swayed by theory, 
and give but the smallest attention to 
fact. 

** 

In the light of experience it is amazing, 
for instance, that anyone should regard 
punishment as being, in the smallest 
degree, deterrent to the criminal classes. 
I suppose the prevalent notion comes of 
the normal man assuming that his abnor- 
mal fellow-mortal is similarly constituted to 
himself. That a system of fines or other 
small punishments will tend to kee; an 
unruly set of human beings in order I do 
not deny. Punishment does unquestion- 
ably in certain casesact asa deterrent. But 
only within limits, and that for a reason 
which I have already indicated—namely, 
that crime is always more or less of a 
gamble and that the inveterate criminal 
is one who backs his luck, the provisions 
of the law notwithstanding. ‘There was a 
time when the punishment of death 
extended to every theft of five shillings 
worth of property and to a variety of other 
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n.inor offences nearly 200 in number. 
Not unfrequently, especially in the early 
days of Tyburn, this drastic law was 
enforced so that more men probably have 
been hanged for sheep-stealing and other 
kinds of theft in this country than for 
murder itself. Do you think the sheep- 
stealer always had his eye on the gibbet 
as he prowled round the sheepfold? 
Assuredly not ; the advantage of the theft 
was immediate, the punishment remote. 
He chanced his neck and the result as 
recklessly as the fraudulent City clerk 
stakes his master’s money on the favourite. 


* * 
* 


Nor was hanging the only punishment 
prescribed by the law of England in the 
old days for offences against the person or 
property. The courts ordered torture. 
Drawing and quartering were often added 
to the terrors of the gibbet. Boiling in oil 
and mutilations were freely practised. 
Stillcrime went on to pretty much the same 
extent as now, the would-be thief risking 
the loss of a limb or of his eyesight, to say 
nothing of his life, as cheerfully as he 
now does a few weeks’ liberty ; and the 
same strange phenomenon continues to be 
observed in countries like China, which 
do not yet boast a _ reformed code. 
Obviously, the criminal never calculates 
upon being caught, so that the punish. 
ment for the offence, no matter what it 
may be, remains to his mind a sort of 
vague abstraction. If you discover a 
mind sufficiently warped to be dishonest, 
you may be sure that it is also incapable 
of drawing a plain conclusion from a plain 
set of facts. Supposing we could, by dint 
of heavy punishments, put a stop to 
deliberate crime, say theft, it would be 
well worth while to do so, even if Billing- 
ton were called upon to exercise his par- 


ticular scicnce in the first few cases. But 
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as a matter of fact, punishment never 

comes within the criminal’s reckoning. 

He trusts, as Napoleon did, to his star. 
+? 

Let punishments be light or heavy, then, 
crime will still go on in its due ratio to the 
population of the country, and the problem 
that society is required to solve is really, 
not how to punish the culprit in any given 
case, but how best to safeguard its own 
interests against him. As soon as this 
principle is fully grasped by the law-re- 
formers some curious and unexpected re- 
sults may be looked for. Short sentences 
will probably be recognised to be un- 
availing, besides being costly, owing to 
the frequency of the convictions that 
attend them ; and it may be that the thief 
as soon as he is recognised to be incurably 
bad will be secluded for life, if he is not, 
on the score of expense, asphyxiated in the 
most convenient lethal chamber. Contrary 
to a generally received opinion, the lash 
did not suppress garrotting in the ’sixties, 
the outbreak of that form of violence hav- 
ing died down before flogging came in. If 
it were efficacious, why should it be con- 
fined to crimes of violence? Why not 
apply it to theft or housebreaki-g? Of 
course it would fail to deter,as it has always 
failed, and as torture and death itself 
have failed with the born criminal. What 
measures society may take in these cases 
is of no concern to anybody but itself. 
The offender, I doubt not, will continue- 
to do as the spirit moves him. I shall ex- 
pect him, however, to take “his gruel” 
philosophically whenever he is called upon 
by a judge and jury to drink it. Whining 


on his part of the sort which appeals to the 
sensitive heart of Zhe Daily Chronicle is 
a sad derogation from the days when the 
commonest thief was willing to risk his 
neck for five shillings. 














LETTERS TO CLORINDA.* 


Y Dear Crorinpa,—The 
British drama is again in 
trouble. Mr. Zangwill has 
been lecturing it. Mr. Louis 
Parker thinks it is doing its 

best, but sees room for improvement. 

Mr. Archer is of opinion that the child is 

naturally intelligent, but that it is being 

foolishly brought up. Gallery boys are 
being fined five pounds apiece for hissing 
it. Nobody seems to have a good word 
to say for it, except Mr. Barrie, who is 
pleased with it because it gives him very 
little trouble. He tells Mr. Zangwill that 
he can write a play in three weeks, a state- 
ment which Mr. Zangwill appears to regard 
as a further indictment against the British 
drama. This argument I find it difficult to 
follow. It reminds me of the charge of 
window-breaking brought against a small 
boy. The small boy was standing in front 
of a certain draper's shop, doing nothing 
in particular. To another small boy passing 
down the street, the idea occurred to throw 

a stone at him. The small boy, seeing the 

stone coming, ducked, and the stone went 

through the plate-glass window. ‘“‘Was the 
stone coming straight at you?” asked 
the counsel for the second small boy. 

“Straight,” was the answer. “And you 

ducked?” The small boy admitted it. 

“Then,” replied the counsel triumphantly, 

‘it was your moving that led to the window 

being broken.” What punishment was in- 

flicted upon the small boy for not stopping 
the stone, history does not state. 

So it is with the British drama. If Mr. 
Barrie takes only three weeks to write a 
British drama, it proves that a British 
drama can be written in three weeks, 
which is absurd of the British drama. 

You know the old story of the elder 





sister left in charge, who told her little 
brother to go and see what Billy and Sally 
were doing,and tell them that they mustn’t. 
The British Drama can do no right. A 
year ago we were abusing it for being too 
serious ; now we are lecturing it for being 
too frivolous. One day it is scolded for 
being artificial, the next for being too 
realistic. Not long ago, as you may have 
heard, we had dear old Ibsen back 
among us, and there is further promise of 
him in the near future. I always enjoy the 
advent of an Ibsen play, it creates so much 
excitement. I remember a certain old 
lady who lived in our neighbourhood when 
I was a boy. I do not think she meant 
to upset people, but she had a knack of 
causing more trouble, and of setting more 
people by the ears in a month than any 
hundred ordinary mischief-makers would 
in a year. It was always a debatable point 
whether she should be invited to a party or 
left out, but her invitation was generally 
carried. “Oh! we must have Miss B.” 
it would be said, “the thing will be 
nothing without her. She does wake 
everybody up, if she does nothing else.” 
So Miss B. would be invited, and Miss 
B. invariably accepted. Until she arrived 
upon the scene the company would be 
dull but decorous. With her advent ex- 
citement began. Out of every possible 
subject for conversation she would in- 
stinctively select the one upon which 
there existed more heated disagreement 
than upon any other. She would gather 
round her the High Church ¢urate and 
the Welsh Presbyterian, and lead them on 
to talk of surplices and anthems. If at 
dinner she found herself next to the Radi- 
cal M.P. for the district, she would be cer- 
tain to ask across the table of the Chair- 


* Copyright, 1897, by Jerome K. Jerome, in the United States of Amie ica. 
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man of the Conservative Committee his 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone’s latest, and 
would see that she got it. She would 
draw two ex-co-respondents into an argu- 
ment upon the ethics of divorce, and 
leave them there. No gathering at which 
she was present could ever be described as 
dull after the first half-hour. -Her mantle 
seems to me to have fallen on Dr. Ibsen. 
When London theatrical waters are becom- 
ing stagnant, throwin Dr. Ibsen. We are 
all awake, ard at each other's throats in 
an instant. 

By the way, kave you noticed how 
much more Ibsen appeals to your sex 
than he does to ours? Is it his pessi- 
mism that attracts you? Women, as a 
body, are naturally pessimistic. That, 
I know, you admit; but do you 
admit the explanation sometimes given : 
that pessimism is born of weakness, as 
joyousness of strength? I suppose not. 
You will prefer the contention that pes- 
simism is the result of conscience, and 
that optimism spells want of sympathy. 
But that is another argument, and we 
shall be drifting away from Ibsen. 

Another reason for his fascination for 
women may be found in his tendency 
to harp upon the sex question, for, 
make what you will of it, the fact 
remains that sex interests you much more 
than it does us. Was not Byron after all 
right in saying that love is of man’s life.a 
thing apart, ’tis woman’s whole existence ? 
Who writes all the sex novels? Who reads 
them? It is said that only two subjects 
ever really interest men—religion and 
love ; and only one women. 

Or is it that you love Ibsen simply be- 
cause he holds men up to ridicule and 
scorn? Some of Ibsen’s women are good, 
some are bad: but about his men there is 
novariety. Not virile enough to be villains, 
not sufficiently robust to be blackguards, 
with too little intelligence to be scoundrels, 
they are a cross between an introspective 
cad andan analytical tool. I never sit out 
an Ibsen play without wishing that I had 


brought with me a cheap skirt and a false 
front so that I might slip out into the cloak- 
room and come back disguised. To Little 
Eyolf, | went to the pit. It was crammed, 
but I could only see four other men, and 
they were right the other side of the house. 
I felt as if I had stumbled into a mothers’ 
meeting or a woman’s-rights convention. 
Whether a fear arises froth guilty con- 
science I cannot say, but few men can 
find themselves alone among a crowd of 
women without wishing they were some- 
where else. A lady friend told me that 
once at Euston she was in a lady’s com- 
partment with seven other women, when, 
just as the train was starting, a man 
jumped in. It was too late to haul him 
out. The door was slammed and they 
were off, the first stop being Rugby. The 
poor man stood it for about ten minutes, 
then he rose and said: 

“Would you ladies mind my getting 
under the seat? I should feel so much 
more comfortable.” 

I can sympathise with that man. 

At every Ibsen play the women are 
as a hundred to one; and whenever the 
husband, who in any other play would 
be called the “ comic villain,” shows him- 
self to be a cur, which he does pretty 
well every time he opens his mouth, then 
all the females near one turn and eye one 
with indignation. 

“That’s the sort of thing you are, 
only you don’t know it, you poor fool,” 
they seem to say; and it rankles in 
one. 

I shall never forget the first matinéc 
given at the Opera Comique of Zhe Pillars 
of Society. I arrived at the entrance to the 
upper circle five minutes before the door 
opened. I counted nineteen ladies wait- 
ing. The front row of the circle seats 
forty-four, and from every seat an equally 
good view of the stage is obtained. The 
fireman told me that two of them had been 
waiting there for over an hour and a half, 
and eleven others for close on the hour. 
When the doors opened those nineteen 
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ladies fought each other to get in first. 
A football scrimmage was child’s play 
compared to it. They tore their feathets, 
they lost their hair-pins, and some of them 
went further and lost their hair. They 
dropped their purses ; they choked them- 
selves with their own boas ; they trampled 
their own petticoats into shreds; and 
broke each other’s umbfellas. They 
reached their places in tears, most of thern 
clutching in one hand half a bonnet or a 
bit of hair on a comb. 

This has nothing to do with Ibsen’s 
plays, but I mention it to show the 
earnestness with wh.ch the Ibsen female 
takes all life. 

I was talking to a clever woman the 
other day, and she said that what charmed 
her most about Ibsen was the suggestive- 
ness of his dialogue. It was all suggestion, 
and no explanation. That was what made 
it so interesting, you were always trying to 
find out what it meant. Nobody ever 
said anything, but everybody hinted a lot. 
She said an Ibsen play always seemed to 
her something like the following 











Sue, Yes, but if. 

He. Impossible. 

SHE. But why 

He. Surely you cannot—— 

Sur. I had not forgot. But you—— 

He. I have told you. 

SHE. You mean 

He. Of course. What else could I 
mean ? 

Sue. But that is past. Why should 
we not—— 

He. But why should we? 

SHE. Cannot you guess—— 

He. You told him that? 


Sue. And if I did? Had not you 
already —— 

He. It was not that. It was—— 

SHE. Then you knew ? 

He. Howcould I have known? It 
was you. 

SHE. No, no, you. 

He. Then why did you? 


Sue. How could I help it? 
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He. You gave me to unders‘and 
that —— 

Sue (di¢terlv): Ah, you never would 
understand. 

He. I tried—I swear I tricl. But it 
was always the same. 

Sue. Ah, that is so like you. Ycu 


told her that. 


He. Who led me to it ? 
Sue. Ah, you say that now! 
He. But, Norah, what happened ? 


SHE. Many things. And then he came 


(laughs). 

He. Yes, that is what drove me to it. 

SHE. She was there with her yellow 
hair. 

He. Ah, that yellow hair! 

SHE. You suid it was yellow. 

He. Yow said it was yellow. 

Sue. But it was not. 

He. Is this, then, to be the end of it 
all ? 


SHE (she comes close to him, and lays her 

Jinger upon his lips). Tush! 
CURTAIN. 

But it is easy to ridicule Ibsen’s plays. 
The man has very little sense of humour, 
and he suffers from too enthusiastic 
advocates, who persist in reading “‘ mean- 
ings” into him. Years ago, a critic 
attempted to “explain” Shakespeare. 
Hamlet was intended, so we were told, 
to personify the spirit of the Reformation. 
Hamlet’s mother was the Roman 
Catholic Church. I forget who the ghost 
was, but I know that everybody repre- 
sented something else. Dutch Shakes- 
peares may feel themselves impelled to- 
wards this sort of rubbish, but Ibsen is a 
dramatist. He represents life as he sees 
it, as he feels it. His want of popularity 
is due, no doubt, to his choosing his 
characters from among middle-class 
people. The public and the critics seem 
to estimate the quality of literature accord- 
ing to the social quality of the characters. 
One _ book-reviewer, referring to Mr. 
Wells’s Wheels of Chance, wrote, ‘‘ It does 
not need very great insight to analyse the 
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fectings of a draper’s assistant.” The great- 
est charge that was made against Zhree 
Men in a Boat by The Saturday Review, 
was that one of the characters was a bank- 
clerk, and his language was much criti- 
cise.l, A few months later, Mr. Kipling 
made his characters talk in exactly the 
same language. They said things were 
*bally”; they denounced other things 
as “rot.” But then Mr. Kipling knew 
more of critical human nature than 
did I at that period, and he had taken 
the precaution to make his characters 
the younger sons of noblemen, so the 
language in that case was allowed to be 
perfectly correct. I was newer favourably 
reviewed myself by the superior critic 
until I had gumption enough to make my 
hero marry the daughter of a peer. 

A dramatist, now well-known, told me 
that he once wrote a play, and submitted 
it to a well-known society actor. “I do 
not quite like playing the part,” said the 
actor. ‘ You see, for the last few years I 
have been playing rather important ré/es” 
(he had been a duke, a scion of ancient 
French nobility, and a prince), “and one’s 
public does not like to see one going back- 
ward, as it were.” The dramatist took 
the play and the hint home with him, and 
the play was produced with much success 
a little while ago. But the hero had been 
exalted to the rank of a cabinet minister, 
and the parlour-maid had become a foot- 
man. 

I suppose we are too near to Ibsen at 
present moment to estimate him 
But that he is a genius, and that 


the 
rightly. 
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he has had a lasting effect upon the drama 
throughout the world, itis only childish to 
deny. He has made the public think, and, 
what is more, he has made the dramatist 
think. I do not care a brass farthing (a 
thing one often taiks about and never 
sees) for his problems, but his poetry holds 
me. A city friend of mine, a very ordinary 
man, whose entertainment had _hither- 
to been exclusively derived from the 
Empire and the Gaiety, I persuaded to 
visit Zhe Master Builder. Four times, 
he told me, he went to see the play. “I 
can’t make head or tail of what it’s all 
about,” he said, “ but it fascinates me.” 

Ibsen sees the pathos and the drama in 
the lives of commonplace people. Any- 
one can suggest the ambition of a 
Napoleon or of a Disraeli (to take big and 
little things together), but he is a greater 
dramatist who can read the ambition 
hidden under the respectable black coat 
of a bank-manager or a_jerry-builder. 
Ruskin, in a rare moment of folly, said of 
George Eliot’s characters that they were 
the sweepings ofa Pentonville bus. Mr. 
Ruskin, on that occasion, was judging his 
pictures by their frames. There can be 
comedies and tragedies in a Pentonville 
boarding-house as in an Italian palace. 
It is tiresome to have to repeat what 
should be a commonplace; but it is 
clearly needful. What a vulgar, sordid 
story the life history of Jesus of Nazareth 
must have appeared to the cultured 
Roman of that period. 

Yours Sincerely, 
JEROME K. Jeromr. 
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BY G. CD. BURGIN, W. W. JACOBS, BENNETT COLL, B. A. CLARKE, AND F. WILISHAW, 


ar black at ghe vf painted, 


HEADPIECE BY ERNEST GOODWIN. 


It has come upon me with a sense of sudden shock, this dis- 
covery that mothers-in-law are painted black. No one—no casual oe el age may the 
observer, that is—seeing them arrayed in the habiliments of society, 
and meeting them in the houses of mutual friends, would for one moment divine their 
hideous secret. We pride ourselves on our civilisation ; we pity the heathen ; we scorn 
their cannibalistic propensities ; and yet we take inoffensive English ladies who have 
passed a certain age—ladies whose declining years we should comfort with delicate 
observances—and turn them into female Othellos. You will observe that there is no 
doubt on the subject. Had the question been, “‘ Are mothers-in-law black?” one would 
ve hesitated before plunging into this discussion ;. but it is not so. The authorita- 
tive announcement is, “Is the mother-in-law as black as she is painted?” Before 
accepting what seems to be a mysterious yet almost universally admitted fact, I should 
like to see a few of the historical data on which it is based. Eve, presumably the 
first mother-in-law, was “ comely to look upon,” and, I believe, a good deal sunburnt ; 
but there is no statement on record that she was black—painted black, or natur- 
ally so—although, in the interests of decorum, it might, perhaps, have been an 
improvement on her ordinary walking costume. 

If we come down to the modern authorities on the subject, we have the leading case 
of “ Weller, Junior, v. Weller.” On going carefully into the matter, I have come to 
the conclusion that the ex /arfe statements of the plaintiff were not evidence. They 
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showed animus, and. as such, snould have been accepted with caution. If further 
evidence were required as to the falsity of the prejudice supposed to exist against 
mothers-in-law I may quote the custom of suttee in India, which was ordained solely 
that the mother-in-law might enjoy her deceased son-in-law’s property without any in- 
terference from his widow. The American leading case on the subject of mothers-in- 
law (Max Adeler v. The Ladies of Chicago) will not bear examination ; remorse has 
since led the plaintiff into becoming a deacon of his church, so that he may whitewash 
the mothers-in-law whom he had previously painted black. 

Many reasons have been given to account for our decline as a nation. The true 
one, however, is the disrespect with which some of us regard mothers-in-law. If every 
young man on coming of age were to make it his mission in life to gain a mother-in- 
law, the nation would be saved. He should decline to be happy until he got her; fail 
to consider his home complete without this generally permanent addition to the furniture. 
I knew one young man whose whole career was temporarily ruined because he did not 
sufficiently appreciate his mother-in-law. When he heard that she was weak in the legs, 
he chose him a house upon a hill-top, and chuckled greatly at her discomfiture. But 
lo! no sooner had he signed an agreement for a twenty-one years’ lease of this house 
than a tramway company built a line up to the top of the hill, and his mother-in-law 
came to visit him every day, thereby achie ving his ultimate salvation. 

I do not believe in this prejudice against mothers-in-law. They are the brightest 
jewels in a son-in-law’s crown. The more mothers-in-law a man has the better he is 
able to live down baseless calumnies against thera. A man who has a mother-in-law 
should see in her the ripened fruit which his own wife may ultimately become. As she 
sits in the familyarm-chair, looking almost as young as her daughter, her tactful presence, 
her serene beauty, her worldly knowledge remedy the errors of youth and inexperience 
and cause her to come as a boon and a blessing to men. The man who would lay his 
hand upon a mother-in-law, save in the way of kindness, is a wretch whom it were 
base flattery to call an English gentleman. And besides, if there were no mothers-in- 
law, most men would not be able to marry. Black or worse, quotha! Marry, come 
up. ’Tis a parlous thing when the solution of such ribald questions should be put to 
any man with a—mother-in-law ! 

* * * . * 


I am strongly of opinion that the subject for gossip this month 
Jacobs is diffident. should be discussed by bachelors and pseudonyms. There is 
nothing to prevent either of these classes from giving a frank and’ 
unbiassed verdict; but, for my own part, I shall view the lucubrations of avowed 
benedicts. with suspicion, and scrutinise them closely for any alteration in style. 
The mother-in-law is popularly regarded as the embodiment of the principle of 
interference. The husband’s mother wants to instruct her daughter-in-law in house- 
keeping, and the more ignorant the latter is on the subject the more she resents it. 
The wife’s mother wants to look after her son-in-law’s morals, and the worse they are, 
the worse Ae resents it. Even when the mother-in-law doesn’t interfere directly, she 
can’t quite restrain herself. When the young people are doing something which she 
believes to be foolish, there is a tightening of her lips and a “ Lord help 'em” look 
about her eyes which is often more galling than the spoken word. 
It is only natural of course, and it is evident that if a mother-in-law wants to do 
her duty by her children she is in for an exciting and a thankless task. When 
husband and wife have each got a mother, and, consequently, a mother-in-law apiece, 
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a diversion may sometimes be effected by pitting them against each other. This is 
considered by the best authorities, however, to be a dangerous plan, and one, like the 
extra doors at a theatre, to be used only in events of emergency. The case is cited of 
one man who adonted it, with the result that as the two mothers had no mutual 
friends and couldn’t very well wrangle in the street, they made his dining-room the 
“Belgium ” of their conflicts. In the whole wide world the combatants had nowhere 
to meet but there ; and the children used to gloomily watch the fray from the hearth- 
ruz, powerless to interfere. 

It is perhaps the incredulity of the mother-in-law which incenses the average man 
most. His wife—when they are first married —believes what he tells her. His wife’s 
mother does no*. She doesn’t say so, of course. She is not so foolish. But she 
conveys it ; at least this is what a married friend told me once, and when I asked him 
how, said he couldn’t explain exactly—mental telepathy and all that sort of thing, 
don’t you know. 

From what I have observed, I have come to the conclusion that the tender mother- 
in-law is worse than the sterner variety. It is terribly hard on a man who has hada 
night off to sit by and listen while his mother-in-law warns her daughter that her 
husband is killing himself with overwork, and to be asked whether he can’t bring 
some of it home, and do it by his own fireside. He doesn’t know what to think, and 
all he can say is that the ledgers are too big to bring home. Which is true enough 
as far as it goes. 

Many women are a source of intense aggravation to their sons-in-law by discounting 
their experiences. When a man rushes home in the evening and confusedly tells his 
wife that there was an earthquake the night before, in the morning papers, which 
rattled five windows, and induced an elderly gentleman to sit up in bed and call 
distinctly, ‘‘ Who’s there ? ” three times, it is the signa! for his wife’s mother to speak of 
earthquakes, as though her own family had a vested interest in them. Even earth- 
quakes, it appears, were better in her time than they are now; and she has a distinct 
recollection of being taken, as a child of four, to see a church which ought to have 
been shaken down by one, but wasn’t. 

As to whether the mother-in-law is blacker than she is painted, I should say 
not. The artists use large brushes, and their soul ‘s in their work. I think 
that they may safely be trusted not to be too economical in the matter of 


colour. 
* % & t 7 


In justice to those whose opinions may differ from mine, it is Bennett Coll 

only right to say that the luxury of possessing a mother-in-law is thinks she should 
unknown to me. Those happy Idlers who are more fortunately 0t be painted 

is . , , ok . black at all. 
circumstanced will, of course, sign their contributions to this 
debate, and be prepared to stand the consequences. I wish them well out of it. 
However, the question seems to me one of relationship. The husband’s mother, it 
may be conceded at once, cannot possibly be painted in too brilliant colours ; whereas 
the wife’s mother should always be pourtrayed in sepia. For this reason, the mother 
who owns a boy is well assured that no girl—-short of a Princess of the blood Royal— 
is worthy of him; while the mother of a wife is fain to admit that her daughter might 
have done ever so much better. Where the mother-in-law seems to break down is in fail- 
ing to cherish either sound conviction in secret. Unfortunately, maternal pride must find 
expression. Thus: Dowager A. confides to Dowager B. the alarming intelligence 
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that dear Tom’s wardrobe has sadly deteriorated during the honermoon ; that the cold 
on his chest, poor boy, is no doubt due to the use of an insufficiently aired handker- 
chief ; that he had been accustomed to an eight o’clock egg beaten up in sherry—now 
unhappily discontinued—and that his life is unworthy the attention of any respectable 
Insurance Company. Whereto Dowager B. retorts that her Belinda, up to the time cf 
an unfortunate union never to be adequately deplored, possessed a maid, now no 
longer visible to the naked eye; that horse-exercise, strongly recommended by 
the family doctor, is yet in abeyance ; that Belinda wears a sad, wan look, referable— 
however nobly she may seek to disguise the fact—to the unattainable rusk which has 
accompanied her cheese from early childhood, and that several eligible bachelors have 
sunk into rapid decline owing to Belinda’s obstinate infatuation for Another. Then 
the orchestra begins to tune up, and the exaggerated sequel may be witnessed upon the 
stage any day. 

Premising so much, it is easy to understand how false conceptions of the mother- 
in-law have become one of the bulwarks of our British Constitution. ‘Tom’s mother, 
an experienced matron, ventures to suggest useful hints for the guidance of the new 
housewife. Belinda resents this advice, calls it intolerable interference, and tells 
Tom what she thinks of his mother. Belinda’s mother knows a better trick than that ; 
she merely takes possession of Tom’s home, talks at him through her daughter, and 
raises a revolution in the kitchen. Whereupon the maddened Tom bangs his guinea 
hat over his eyes and departs to the Club, whistling defiance to all whom it may 
concern. When Tom becomes a novelist or a playwright, his soul is filled with bitter 
memories ; and there you have the genesis of the British Mother-in-law. 

It does not seem to me, then, that this much-abused lady should be painted black 
at all. Maternal solicitude is too readily forgotten by the young folk upon whom it 
has been lavished for a score of years or so. But as a possible father-in-law, one of 
these fine days, I have a strong opinion that a pair of love-birds should be left to 
worry out things for themselves. “ Birds in their little nest agree” ; why seek to upset 
that charming domestic arrangement? ‘Troubles and difficulties will soon bring them 
back to the older birds for counsel and advice—which they will gratefully accept and 
immediately translate into their own language. Of course, it is a hard thing for any 
mother to deliver a priceless son into the hands of a raw and inexperienced wife, and 
no less hard to resign an accomplished daughter to a husband who cannot be expected 
to exhibit any of the finer feelings. But Belinda and Tom generally know what they 
are about; and if they desire to carry out a wholly new and original idea of house- 
keeping, the mutual self-sacrifice involved had better be left to work out its own 


results. 
o o ts 2 2 


The point submitted to me, and on this subject I know of no 


Clarke says she man more (or less) qualified to pronounce judgment, is ‘‘ The 
so & necessary Mother-in-law. Is she as black as she is painted, or worse?” 
institution. 


and my answer—that I cannot credit her being painted black at all. 
If such a case ever occurred it was a cowardly outrage (calling it a practical joke does 
not mend matters), about which I would sooner remain in ignorance. I can see no 
fun in such barbarity. You can obtain, if you desire one, a black mother-in-law from 
Central Africa, or a painted mother-in-law from Mayfair, but the combination is 
impracticable. The hue of the black mother-in-law will. be natural, and the painted 
mother-in-law will be a study in pink and white, and as one who has no sympathy with 
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the modern craving for the bizarre (the sight of a lilac sunflower, for instance, or a 
heliotrope blackbird, always makes me feel unwell), I sincerely hope that they will 
always so remain. So no black-tinted mothers-in-law, Mr. Editor, if you please. ‘Ilo 
the latter part of the question, my answer is an emphatic negative. In spite of 
the millions squandered annually in this country on schools of design, it is the rarest 
exception to meet a painted mother-in-law whose colour scheme is satisfactory. It 
may be laid down as a general proposition that no mother-in-law (or, for the matter of 
that, no woman) is worse than she is painted—if she is painted at all it will be done in 
such a way that it is quite impossible for anything to be worse. It is important, 
though, not to allow this portion of our subject to monopolise attention. The majority 
of mothers-in-law, even in civilised communities, are not painted, and no analysis of the 
subject that overlooks this fact is worth considering. The ordinary, average mother- 
in-law, with her faded cheeks and young heart (in nine cases out of ten nowadays she 
regards her daughter’s marriage from a more romantic standpoint than the bride does), 
has my affectionate sympathy and satisfaction at the increasing tendency that is being 
shown to do her justice (in literature at all events), and this satisfaction is only marred by 
the fear that recognition has come too late. Nothing is more clearly established than 
the fact that educated women are showing a growing aversion from the state of mother- 
in-lawhood. A generation ago, a married lady who was not a mother-in-law at the age 
of forty was regarded as a social failure ; now frequently she is nearer sixty than fifty 
before she can be persuaded to accept the position. Many women, indeed, have 
renounced the estate altogether, preferring to find their occupation in reading the 
pessimistic novels their daughters write to entering upon a career so full of responsi- 
bilities and hardship. ‘‘ No young man is worth the sacrifice,” I have heard one of 
them exclaim. The day when a woman stands up before her friends and is made a 
mother-in-law is one full of tender interest. ‘ How well Mrs. bore the ceremony,” 
everyone says, referring, of course, to the bride’s mother. When she embraces the 
young couple in the hall, preparatory to their departure, the pathos of the situation 
penetrates even to the obtuse consciousness of the bridegroom. ‘There she stands, the 
gently-nurtured woman who, never having known what it is to have a wish ungratified 
(even the wish to give advice), has now, for his sake, entered upon a relationship that 
will compel her at intervals to desert her luxurious surroundings for a pokey villa, 
where she will be expected to take the parts of nurse, housekeeper, and general servant, 
to do everything, in fact, except give the young people the benefit of her counsel. 
If she does that, eyebrows will be raised in humorous appreciation. If the crisis that 
calls her in should be more serious than was anticipated, and her departure con- 
sequently delayed, the son-in-law will take credit to himself for accepting her explanations 
genially. The bridegroom feels something of this as he kisses his wife’s mother in the 
hall. The better nature of the man is touched. 

For the moment he is filled with kindly thoughts and resolutions. ‘‘ Be kind to 
her, my boy,” says the father, slapping him upon the back. 

“T will, I swear it,” he stammers, overcome with emotion. The unreflecting portion 
of the guests think that the dialogue has reference to the bride. 

The case of the man’s mother is slightly different. If the husband happens to be 
a prig, the young wife will regard her mother-in-law with detestation, a feeling which 
more intimate acquaintance commonly removes. The good lady, it turns out, has been 
maligned. Domestic and housekeeping virtues have been ascribed to her of which 
she is innocent. That account-book, for instance, out of the periodical balancing 
of which so much capital was made, is found on examination to be full of entries 
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of the nature of “Sundries—Threz: Pounds Seventeen.” Other endearing imperfec- 
tions are brought to light, an] in nine cases out of ten, the two women end by becoming 
the best friends. To sum up. The mother-in law is a necessary and admirable 
institution, and the growing hesitation about entering this honourable estate a social 
menace that our legislators would do well to ponder. 


a) ut a & g 


I have no hesitation in prefacing these remarks by stating that 
Whishaw writes this discussion ought to have been carried on by bachelors, of whom 
under limitations. [ am not one—not nearly. It is a mean and shabby thing—and 
I don’t mind saying so—to ask a man in my position to publicly 
state his private opinion on mothers-in-law. You see, I have one of my very own, and, 
for all I know to the contrary, she may be a reader of Zhe Jd/er—nay, being a woman 
of sound sense and of unimpaired intellectual capacity, she is sure to be a reader of this 
magazine. How, then, can the Editor expect an impartial statement from me? I write 
under limitations, and there can be no doubt as to the inevitable tendency of my 
remarks. I write with her cold grey eye upon me (she will not resent it, I hope, if I 
point out that the eyes of mothers-in-law are always cold and always grey !); there 
fore, be it understood, I hold a brief for the mothers-in-law—especially for my own. 

Personally, I have never understood the crusade against these ladies. Of course, 
it is a mistake to lump any class of people together and to denounce them in general 
terms. I have known several mothers-in-law, indeed, whom, had they been my own, 
I should have quite properly got rid of, probably by slow poison. I have known at 
least one whom I should certainly fall upon and destroy instantly did I possess legal 
rights in her. But the majority of those I know are blameless, harmless, quite 
benevolent, if occasionally exasperating, persons, like my own, upon whom I should 
never think of offering violence. 

Now, there are fathers-in-law, dozens of them, whom I would gladly-—— But we 
are not discussing this class. Perhaps I may be allowed, however, to ask in this place 
why it is that the husband of the mother-in-law has never shared in the abuse lavished 
upon her? I have known dozens, as I say, who ought to be turned into a wood and 
a battue made for them ; if a few M.I.L.’s happened to get in they might be shot too, 
if of the right sort, but only the cock-birds to be shot as a general rule. 

In conclusion, let me adduce one or two strong arguments in support of my case 
for the harmlessness of the mother-in-law. 

Most of us have only one, and, with a little management, one is surely tolerable e; 
but others—like the Sultan—possess whole batches, and yet survive it, and are even 
happy and genial men. The Sultan is, I am told, a charming man when you know him ; 
possibly in the multitude of mothers-in-law there is a civilising influence, and soon. The 
Sultan is known to be a tender-hearted person in the main. I have heard it suggested 
that many of his victims in Armenia are only his mothers-in-law, but as to this I can 
offer no opinion. Of course this would explain a good deal—including the non-inter- 
ference of many sturdy official British and other persons, themselves, no doubt, as down- 
trodden sons-in-law, inclined to sympathise in such matters. But, on the whole, his 
Majesty’s mothers-in-law must be good women, or he could scarcely have grown up 





among them so good and viriuous a man as he is. 























